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Braithwaite ' s theory  is  intended  to  account  for  both 
the  initial  causes  of  deviance  and  processes  of  persistence 
or  abandonment  of  deviant  behavior.  It  incorporates  macro- 
and  micro-level  of  social  influences.  And  it  introduces 
reintegrative  shaming  as  a new  concept  developed  in  the 
theory.  Using  official  data  on  delinquency  and  county  level 
statistics  from  1979  to  1987,  regression  analyses  estimate 
the  effects  of  several  variables  drawn  from  Braithwaite ' s 
theory  on  participation  rates  and  frequency  rates  of 
offending.  At  the  individual  level,  event  history  analysis 
is  used  to  estimate  patterns  of  offending. 

The  descriptive  findings  show  that  about  30  percent  of 
a whole  cohort  was  arrested  at  least  once  during  their 
adolescent  years.  A curvilinear  relationship  was  found 
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between  age  and  participation  rates  and  age  and  frequency 
rates.  The  most  frequent  offenses  committed  by  youth  in  the 
cohort  were  property  offenses.  Violent  offenses  made  up 
about  10  percent  of  all  offenses.  Rates  of  desistence  were 
higher  at  early  stages  of  offending  careers  than  at  later 
stages.  More  than  half  of  all  desistence  among  juveniles  in 
these  data  occurred  after  a first  offense. 

The  major  findings  are  drawn  from  analyses  designed  to 
test  selected  hypotheses.  Percent  of  urbanization  and 
migration  were  found  to  be  positively  related  to 
participation  rates.  Rates  of  stigmatizing  shaming  were 
found  to  be  positively  related  to  frequency  rates.  These 
findings  are  interpreted  as  evidence  supporting 
Braithwaite ' s theory.  On  the  other  hand,  measures  of 
aggregated  interdependency  and  orientation  to  collective 
values  had  unexpected  relations  with  participation  rates  and 
patterns  of  offending.  These  findings  do  not  support 
Braithwaite ' s theory. 

Overall,  the  findings  are  interpreted  as  generally 
supportive  of  Braithwaite ' s theory.  However,  problems  of 
specification  in  the  present  tests  and  probable  measurement 
errors  reduce  the  generalizability  of  the  findings. 
Discussion  centers  on  these  limitations  and  the  need  for 
more  studies  to  further  examine  Braithwaite ' s theory. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  Problem 

Baithwaite's  theory  on  reintegrative  shaming  (1989) 
provides  a valuable  opportunity  to  advance  the  study  of 
deviance  (Akers, 1990;Simpson, 1990;Gibbons, 1991) . The 
opportunity  exists  because  of  several  unique  characteristics 
of  Braithwaite ' s theory.  First,  Braithwaite ' s theory 
accounts  for  the  initial  causes  of  deviance  as  well  as  the 
processes  that  explain  the  persistence  or  abandonment  of 
deviant  behavior.  Second,  it  incorporates  both  macro-  and 
micro-dimensions  of  social  influences.  And  third,  a concept 
new  to  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  is  developed  in  the 
theory. 

But  an  important  issue  has  not  been  resolved  in 
Braithwaite ' s theory.  To  date,  it  is  not  known  whether  it 
is  substantial  enough  to  set  new  directions  for 
criminological  studies.  This  question  represents  the 
research  problem  of  this  study.  And  the  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  empirically  examine  some  specific  hypotheses 
that  can  be  derived  from  Braithwaite ' s theory. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  briefly  introduces 
Braithwaite ' s theory.  The  second  section  discusses  the 
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background  of  the  theory.  The  third  section  presents 
research  methods  employed  and  specific  research  questions. 
A final  section  presents  a summary  of  this  chapter  and  an 
overview  of  the  design  and  organization  of  this 
dissertation. 


A Preview  of  Braithwaite ' s Theory  on  Reintearative  Shaming 
Braithwaite^  deals  with  both  etiological  and 
developmental  aspects  of  deviance.  He  divides  the  phases  of 
deviance  into  primary  deviance  and  secondary  deviance 
(Lemert, 1967) . And  he  intends  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
primary  deviance  as  well  as  the  processes  that  induce 
secondary  deviance. 

Through  the  effect  of  interdependency  in  reducing 
crime,  we  can  capture  the  explanatory  successes  of 
control  theory  in  accounting  for  primary  deviance. 
Through  shunting  stigmatization  away  from  other  forms 
of  shaming  . . . we  proffer  a more  promising  approach 

to  the  explanation  of  secondary  deviance.  (Braithwaite, 
1989:107) 

To  do  this,  he  employs  both  macro-  and  micro- 
dimensions of  social  influences  with  three  explanatory 
concepts:  Communitarianism^,  shaming,  and  interdependency. 


^ Braithwaite ' s theory  is  more  complex  than  the  way  it 
is  presented  in  this  study.  It  adds  criminal  subculture 
formation  and  legitimate  and  illegitimate  opportunity 
structures  to  key  concepts  examined  in  this  research. 

^ Basically,  communitarianism  is  a concept  to  represent 
the  nature  of  a community  as  an  entity,  or  sui  generis  to 
Durkheim's  notion.  The  entity  has  been  discussed  by  four 
types  of  integration  in  the  literature  (Landecker , 1970) . 
Cultural  integration  is  about  consistency  among  cultural 
standards.  Normative  integration  is  about  conformity  of 
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Coitimunitarianisia  is  about  macro-social  influences,  which  are 
related  to  social  conditions  of  communities.  It  refers  to 
social  conditions  that  are  indicated  by  cohesive  networks  of 
interrelationships  and  wide-spread  compliance  to  moral 
rules.  Shaming  operates  at  both  the  macro-  and  micro- 
structural  levels.  Shaming  as  a macro-level  is  about  the 
culturally  shaped  categories  of  responses  to  deviant  persons 
(Erickson, 1962 ;Scheff , 1966) . Shaming  at  the  micro-level 
includes  face-to-face  interactions  that  are  stigmatizing  or 
reintegrative . Interdependency^  is  a micro-level  concept. 

It  represents  the  extent  to  which  individuals  are  attached 
to  others  or  are  committed  to  conventional  social  life. 

Braithwaite  argues  that  communitarianism  and 
interdependency  are  principal  reasons  for  the  differential 


individuals  to  social  norms.  Communicative  integration  is 
about  the  extent  of  exchange  of  meanings  within  a social 
unit.  And  functional  integration  is  about  'the  degree  to 
which  there  is  mutual  interdependency  among  the  units  of  a 
system  of  division  of  labor'  (Landecker, 1970 : 236) . 
Braithwaite ' s concept  is  a little  different  from  the  common 
usage.  Social  integration  has  a similar  meaning  to  the 
functional  integration.  But  his  social  integration  is 
applied  to  other  areas  of  social  life,  not  specific  to  the 
networks  in  division  of  labor.  His  moral  integration  is 
similar  to  normative  integration  in  terms  of  compliance  or 
orientation  of  persons  to  social  rules.  But  Braithwaite ' s 
concept  is  specific  in  the  kinds  of  social  rules  to  which 
persons  comply.  To  him,  the  compliance  is  discussed  only  to 
moral  rules  or  rules  related  to  the  authority  of  social 
unit. 


^ To  Braithwaite,  interdependency  refers  to  persons' 
ties  to  social  relations.  Attachment  and  commitment  are 
about  the  ways  in  which  persons  are  tied  to  one  another  in 
social  relations.  If  ties  are  emotional,  it  is  regarded  as 
attachment.  Commitment  is  indicated  when  a person 
participates  in  social  relations  for  rational  reasons. 
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rates  of  deviance  across  communities.  And  he  predicts  that 
deviance  rates  are  low  in  communities  that  are  characterized 
by  high  communitarianism  and  that  show  strong 
interdependency . 

Meanwhile,  secondary  deviance  is  explained  by  the 
effects  of  stigmatizing  shaming.  Braithwaite  predicts  that 
deviants  are  likely  to  persist  in  criminal  activities  if 
they  are  reacted  to  with  stigmatizing  shaming.  By  contrast, 
he  argues  that  deviants  are  likely  to  abandon  patterns  of 
deviant  behavior  when  they  experience  reintegrative  shaming. 

Background  of  Braithwaite ' s theory 

The  unique  features  of  Braithwaite ' s theory  are  what 
many  scholars  have  thought  of  as  an  unexplored  area  in 
criminological  research.  For  example,  in  the  1970s,  Frazier 
(1976)  noted  the  need  to  work  toward  developing  a general 
theory  of  deviance.  Frazier  argued  that  a general  theory  is 
needed  to  explain  movement  through  different  phases  of  the 
deviance  process  and  to  incorporate  at  the  same  time  the 
most  supported  features  of  established  theoretical 
traditions.  The  need  for  a general  theory  was  realized  when 
Frazier  (1976)  examined  life-histories  of  career  property 
offenders.  The  study  evaluated  three  major  criminological 
theories  by  applying  them  to  life  history  data  on  phases  of 
deviance  from  the  inception  or  initial  stage  of  deviance  to 
the  termination  or  abandonment  of  deviant  behavior  patterns. 
He  found  that  the  initial  phase  of  deviance  could  in  most 
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cases  be  well  explained  through  the  application  of  social 
control  theory.  The  lack  of  social  ties  to  conventional 
sources  of  control  and  constraint  were  most  often  reasons 
for  why  the  inmates  committed  their  first  deviant  acts. 

When  he  examined  the  deviance  at  the  continuation  and 
abandonment  phases,  deviant  careers  were  generally  better 
explained  by  the  use  of  concepts  such  as  social  support  for 
deviant  act  or  negative  societal  reactions.  Further,  it  was 
clear  that  no  single  theoretical  approach  was  adequate  to 
explain  all  phases  of  the  deviant  process  in  the  majority  of 
case  studies  he  developed.  The  findings  led  Frazier  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  a general  theory  in  criminology  that 
would  incorporate  causal  variables  identified  by 
socialization,  societal  reaction,  and  social  control 
theorists  to  explain  the  different  phases  of  deviance  as  a 
developmental  sequence. 

We  need  now  to  formulate  a more  general  theory  of 
deviance.  A general  theory  of  deviance  would  be 
capable  of  explaining  . . . how  factors  of 
socialization,  societal  reaction,  and  control  emerge 
and  disappear  from  phase  to  phase  as  causes  of  the 
development  and  change  of  patterned  deviance. 

(Frazier, 1976:220) 

Despite  Frazier's  suggestion,  however,  theoretical 
works  on  the  developmental  processes  of  deviant  behavior  did 
not  focus  on  all  phases  of  deviance  as  a process.  In  fact, 
for  some  time,  there  was  little  interest  in  examining  causal 
explanations  of  criminal  careers  (Blumstein  et  al.,1988; 
Loeber  and  Le  Blanc, 1990).  Researchers  on  criminal  careers 
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(Shannon, 1982 /Farrington, 1983 ;Wofgang  et  al.,1985),  however, 
seemed  content  to  show  that  there  is  a persistent  tendency 
of  persons  to  be  involved  in  deviance. 

About  50  percent  of  youthful  offenders  were  shown  by 
several  studies  to  persist  in  deviance,  even  into  adulthood. 
The  probability  of  persistence  of  this  sort  was  even  higher 
if  persons  had  been  arrested  at  least  twice.  Shannon  (1982) 
and  Farrington  (1983),  for  example,  found  that  more  than  70 
percent  of  offenders  arrested  twice  were  likely  to  commit 
third  offenses.  Smith  and  Smith  (1984)  found  another 
interesting  pattern  of  delinquent  career  development.  In  a 
sample  of  youthful  offenders,  they  found  that  the  youths 
tended  to  commit  more  serious  offenses  as  their  offending 
continued.  In  this  study,  burglary-offenders  were  likely  to 
commit  violent  crimes  against  persons  as  their  subsequent 
offenses.  And  status  offenders  moved  to  be  property 
offenders  if  they  persisted  in  delinquency.  The  escalating 
pattern  of  offending  could  be  observed  in  a number  of  other 
studies  (Rojek  and  Erickson, 1982 /Brennan  et  al.,1989/ 

Elliott , 1989) . However,  as  Blumstein  et  al.  (1988)  noted, 
criminal  career  studies  mostly  focused  on  the  description  of 
the  developmental  process.  Little  emphasis  was  put  on 
theoretical  work  that  might  tie  together  relationships 
between  variables.  This  tendency  to  describe  career- 
patterns  in  deviance  without  appropriate  emphasis  on  theory 
has  provided  part  of  the  motivation  for  the  present  study. 
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In  other  research  on  deviance  rates,  the  focus  has  been 
on  macro-social  conditions.  From  Durkheim  forward,  research 
has  shown  that  deviance  rates  were  high  if  the  extent  of 
associational  ties  in  the  society  were  low,  or  if  the  moral 
authority  of  a society  was  not  strong  enough  to  regulate  its 
members.  Durkheim 's  (1951)  ideas  on  the  relationships 
between  social  conditions  and  deviance  rates  were  the  core 
concerns  of  the  1930s  and  1940s  social  disorganization 
studies  that  were  led  by  Shaw  and  McKay  (1931;1942).  These 
early  Chicago  School  researchers  showed  that  high 
delinquency  rates  were  concentrated  in  neighborhood  where 
the  networks  of  social  relations  had  been  disrupted  by  the 
rapid  urbanization  and/or  the  sudden  and  large  inflow  of 
immigrants.  But  these  sorts  of  macro-social  influences  were 
virtually  ignored  in  the  criminological  studies  after  1960s 
(Bursik, 1988) . Instead  studies  in  this  generation  (Hirschi, 
1969 ; Akers, 1977 ; Elliott  et  al.,1985)  examined  micro- 
structural  situations  such  as  family  relationships,  peer- 
group  relationships,  educational  attainment,  or  social- 
psychological  traits  as  the  major  correlates  of  individual 
and  group  deviance.  Consequently,  broad  social  forces  such 
as  the  structure  of  inner-city  areas,  changing  population 
composition,  or  strength  of  collective  solidarity  were 
rarely  employed  in  criminological  studies. 

Braithwaite ' s theory  of  reintegrative  shaming  (1989)  is 
a general  theory  that  may  help  clear  up  the  ongoing  debate 
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in  studies  on  the  effects  of  societal  reactions.  To  date, 
studies  on  this  issue  have  provided  quite  opposing 
arguments.  Deterrence  researchers  have  emphasized  the 
preventive  effects  of  societal  reactions  (Gibbs , 1968 ; Waldo 
and  Chiricos, 1972 ;Teevan, 1976;Paternoster  et  al . , 1983 ;Thomas 
and  Bishop, 1984) . They  contend  that  individuals  behave 
according  to  the  anticipations  of  costs  and  benefits  induced 
by  the  behaviors,  thus  increased  costs  of  deviance  will  more 
likely  prevent  individuals  from  engaging  in  deviant 
behaviors.  Consequently,  deterrence  proponents  have 
proposed  that  severe  and  certain  punishments,  which  are 
defined  as  increased  costs  of  deviant  behaviors,  are  the 
appropriate  forms  of  societal  reactions  (Anderson  et  al., 
1977 ;Ross, 1984 ;Vold  and  Bernard, 1986) . But  an  opposite 
argument  has  been  provided  by  labelling  theorists  and 
proponents.  To  labelling  theorists,  societal  reactions 
always  contain  negative  expectations  and  are  stigmatizing  by 
nature.  If  labelled,  persons  tend  to  conform  to  the 
negative  expectations  (Lemert, 1951 ; 1967 ;Lemert  and  Dill, 

1978 ;Scheff, 1966) . From  this,  many  proponents  of  the 
labelling  perspective  have  argued  that  nonintervention  (or 
at  least  less  frequent  and  severe  societal  reaction)  is  the 
appropriate  response  to  deviants  (Schur , 1973 ) . The  view 
here  is  that  negative  expectations  or  stigmatization  will 
lead  to  more  inappropriate  behavior  and,  in  turn,  to  more 
negative  reactions  and  stigma.  The  effect  of  all  of  this  is 
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to  force  or,  at  least,  to  induce  casual  deviants  to  develop 
into  more  serious  and  even  career  oriented  deviants  (Klein, 
1974  , -Farrington, 1977  , -Smith  and  Smith, 1984 ; Link  et  al., 

1990) . 

Reintegrative  and  stigmatizing  shaming  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  the  deterrence  and  labelling  perspectives.  As 
deterrence  theorists  hope,  some  system  of  social  sanctions 
or  societal  reactions  will  have  certain  deterrent  or 
preventive  effects.  But,  to  labelling  theorists,  societal 
reactions  do  not  often  deter  deviance.  Deviant  behaviors 
will  most  likely  be  deterred  through  reintegrative  shaming 
or  if  societal  reactions  are  informal,  against  deviants  as 
persons,  and  accompanied  by  efforts  to  accept  the  deviants 
back  into  the  communities.  On  the  other  hand,  if  societal 
reactions  are  stigmatizing  or  formal  state-level  punishments 
are  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  persons  and  if  they  are 
applied  without  attempts  to  reintegrate  the  deviants, 
Braithwaite  agrees  with  the  labelling  argument.  Societal 
reactions,  in  this  general  case,  characterize  stigmatizing 
shaming  and  they  will  most  likely  induce  further  deviance. 

Research  Methods  and  Specific  Research  Questions 

The  sample  of  this  study  consists  of  107,528  youths, 
who  were  born  in  1969  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The  1969 
cohort  is  traced  from  1979,  when  all  youth  were  10  years 
old,  through  1987  when  the  cohort  turned  18  years  old.  For 
the  study  period,  information  is  collected  from  various 
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sources  such  as  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative 
Services  Client  Information  System,  the  1978-1987  General 
Social  Survey,  the  1979-1987  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  the 
1979-1987  Florida  Department  of  Corrections  Annual  Reports, 
and  the  1979-1987  Florida  Statistical  Abstracts. 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  employed  to  test 
Braithwaite ' s expectations  on  delinquency  rates  over  67 
Florida  counties.  In  the  analysis,  annual  participation 
rates  in  deviance  and  annual  frequency  rates  of  offending 
are  regressed  respectively  on  predictor  variables  such  as 
levels  of  communitarianism,  levels  of  aggregated 
interdependency,  and  types  of  shaming  characteristic  of  the 
67  Florida  counties.  Event  history  analysis  is  employed  to 
test  Braithwaite ' s expectations  of  individual  level 
deviance.  In  the  analysis,  macro-social  influences,  micro- 
influences, and  youths'  demographic  characteristics  are 
examined  in  relation  to  patterns  of  offending. 

Specific  research  questions  are  (1)  Do  the  annual 
participation  rates  of  delinquency  vary  with  levels  of 
communitarianism  and  interdependency  from  1979  to  1987,  (2) 
Do  the  annual  offending  rates  vary  with  levels  of 
communitarianism,  interdependency,  and  differences  in  the 
styles  of  societal  reactions  characteristic  of  counties  from 
1979  to  1987,  and  (3)  Are  delinquent  youths  more  likely  to 
persist  in  deviance  if  they  experience  stigmatizing  shaming 
in  counties  characterized  as  less  communitarian  ? 


Chapter  Summary 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  present  major 
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features  of  Braithwaite ' s theory,  a description  of  the  data, 
specific  research  problems,  and  research  methods.  The  broad 
purpose  of  this  study  is  to  empirically  examine  selected 
aspects  of  Braithwaite'  theory  and  to  assess,  in  broad 
terms,  the  applicability  of  this  theory  to  studies  of 
patterns  and  rates  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Braithwaite ' s theory  incorporates  macro-social 
conditions,  micro-level  social  influences,  and  statements 
regarding  their  interrelationships.  The  theory  is  intended 
to  apply  to  etiological  and  developmental  aspects  of  deviant 
behavior.  And,  importantly,  reintegrative  shaming  is 
offered  as  a new  concept  that  can  clearly  be  distinguished 
from  stigmatizing  shaming. 

The  organization  of  the  dissertation  consists  of  six 
chapters.  The  first  chapter  was  a general  introduction. 

The  second  chapter  is  to  review  the  previous  literature 
related  to  Braithwaite ' s theory.  The  third  chapter 
discusses  Braithwaite ' s theory  in  detail.  The  fourth 
chapter  is  about  the  research  design  and  methods.  Results 
and  discussion  are  provided  in  the  fifth  chapter.  The  final 
chapter  summarizes  the  findings  and  discusses  implications 
for  future  research. 


CHAPTER  2 
LITERATURE  REVIEW 


In  this  chapter,  literature  related  to  Braithwaite ' s 
theory  is  reviewed.  The  first  section  reviews  the  studies 
on  macro-social  influences.  Durkheim's  classical  works  and 
more  contemporary  research  carried  out  in  the  social 
disorganization  tradition  are  reviewed  here.  The  second 
section  reviews  studies  on  the  relationships  between 
societal  reactions  and  deviance.  Here,  studies  done  as 
tests  of  labelling  and  deterrence  theories  are  reviewed. 

The  third  section  reviews  studies  carried  out  in  the  social 
control  theory  tradition.  The  final  section  summarizes  the 
chapter. 

Social  Conditions  and  Rates  of  Deviant  Behavior 
It  was  Durkheim  ( 1952 ; 1953 ; 1961)  who  first  examined  the 
influences  of  social  conditions  on  the  extent  of  deviance  in 
society  from  a sociological  perspective.  Durkheim 
identified  two  interrelated  social  conditions,  social 
integration  and  society's  moral  authority,  as  the  sources  of 
influences  related  to  deviance  rates.  And  he  argued  that 
deviance  rates  increase  when  social  integration  is  low  or 
when  the  moral  authority  of  society  is  disrupted. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  causal  mechanisms 
underlying  Durkheim's  arguments  without  considering  several 
assumptions  he  had  in  mind.  First,  Durkheim  believed  that 
human  beings  are  born  with  insatiable  desires  to  satisfy 
their  own  self-interests.  And  he  stated  that  the 
uncivilized  nature  of  human  beings  must  be  controlled  by 
certain  regulatory  forces  that  originate  in  society,  not  in 
human  nature.  According  to  Durkheim,  society's  regulatory 
forces  come  to  individuals  through  social  rules  and  moral 
rules.  Both  rules  are  the  same  in  that  they  operate  to 
constrain  human  behavior.  But  they  are  also  different. 
Social  rules  control  human  behavior  by  dictating  obligations 
or  by  providing  definitions  of  what  they  should  do.  Moral 
rules  have  an  element  of  desirability  in  addition  to 
carrying  a sense  of  obligation.  By  moral  rules,  human 
behavior  is  regulated  as  the  rules  direct  individuals  with 
lofty  goals  of  life,  definitions  of  good  things,  and  what 
they  ought  to  believe  and  do  (Nisbet , 1966) . 

Second,  Durkheim  presumed  a functional  relationship 
between  social  integration  and  individuals'  acquisition  of 
social  rules.  He  believed  that  individuals  easily  acquire 
social  rules  in  a society  of  high  social  integration,  where 
most  of  social  life  is  conducted  in  collective  activities  or 
where  social  networks  are  cohesively  interrelated. 

Otherwise,  under  conditions  of  low  social  integration,  he 
considered  that  the  acquisition  of  social  rules  will  be 
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difficult  for  individuals.  This  is  true  because,  as 
Durkheim  stated,  "the  more  weakened  the  groups  to  which  he 
belongs,  the  less  he  depends  on  them,  the  more  he 
consequently  depends  only  on  himself  and  recognizes  no  other 
rules  of  conduct  than  what  is  founded  in  his  private 
interests"  (Durkheim, 1951;209) . 

Finally,  he  assumed  that  individuals*  acquisition  of 
moral  rules  is  related  to  society's  moral  authority. 

Durkheim  believed  that  individuals  acquire  moral  rules  only 
if  they  can  regard  society  as  an  authority  representation, 
which  they  can  respect  and  to  which  they  can  yield 
themselves  spontaneously.  This  means  that  if  a society  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  authority,  individuals  do  not  see 
the  rules  of  society  as  worthy  of  following.  And  the 
consequence  is  that  individuals  can  not  be  provided  with 
sufficient  rules  to  guide  their  behavior.  In  Moral 
Education  (1961),  Durkheim  noted  that  whether  society  has 
the  requisite  authority  can  be  observed  in  terms  of 
individuals'  attachment  to  the  society.  Morality  appears 
as : 


. . . the  individual's  attachment  to  those  social 
groups  of  which  he  is  a member.  Morality  begins, 
accordingly,  only  insofar  as  we  belong  to  a human 
group,  whatever  it  may  be.  Since,  in  fact,  man  is 
complete  only  as  he  belongs  to  several  societies, 
morality  itself  is  complete  to  the  extent  that  we  feel 
identified  with  those  different  groups  in  which  we  are 
involved.  (Durkheim, 1961; 80) 

If  these  assumptions  are  added  together,  Durkheim 's 
most  general  arguments  can  be  interpreted  in  two  ways. 
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First,  if  social  integration  is  weakened,  individuals  have 
difficulties  in  acquiring  social  rules  and  become  unable  to 
control  their  endless  self-interests.  Consequently,  they 
are  likely  to  engage  in  deviant  activities.  Or,  second,  if 
society's  authority  is  disrupted,  individuals  do  not  see  the 
rules  of  society  as  necessary  and  desirable.  With  the  loss 
of  moral  rules,  individuals  are  unable  to  direct  or  guide 
the  inborn  anxieties,  consequently  deviant  activities 
increase . 

Based  on  these  ideas,  Durkheim  examined  the  different 
rates  of  suicide  in  European  countries  (Durkheim, 1951) . He 
regarded  countries  as  highly  integrated  if  important  aspects 
of  social  life  were  conducted  by  collective  participation. 
Otherwise,  for  example,  the  economy  of  a country  consisted 
of  independent  and  specialized  laborers,  or  the  religion 
emphasized  individualistic  orientations,  the  country  was 
thought  to  be  in  low  social  integration.  And,  rapid  social 
change,  such  as  a sudden  economic  prosperity  or  depression, 
was  regarded  as  indicating  the  weakened  moral  authority  of  a 
society. 

The  findings  of  Durkheim 's  study  were  generally 
consistent  with  his  arguments.  Suicide  rates  were  higher  in 
countries  where  social  integration  was  low.  Also,  higher 
rates  of  suicide  were  found  following  periods  of  sudden 
social  change.  Egoistic  suicide,  for  example,  referred  to 
suicides  which  followed  from  low  social  integration.  Anomic 
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suicide,  by  contrast,  referred  to  those  related  to  the 
disruption  of  moral  authority.  Despite  such  a difference, 
Durkheim's  point  was  that  deviance  rates  depend  upon  the 
ability  of  society  to  socially  or  morally  regulate 
individuals . 

Shaw  and  McKay  applied  the  Durkheim's  ideas  in  their 
efforts  to  explain  why  there  were  more  delinquency  problems 
in  certain  urban  communities.  During  the  1930s  to  1940s 
Shaw  and  McKay  (1931;1942)  noticed  that  delinquency  rates 
were  related  to  characteristics  of  local  communities. 

They  divided  the  city  of  Chicago  (and  later  other  large 
cities  of  the  United  States)  into  zones,  starting  from  the 
center  of  the  city.  They  found  that  the  highest  delinquency 
rates  were  in  central  zones  and  delinquency  rates  tended  to 
decrease  as  distance  from  the  centers  of  the  cities 
increased.  Also,  they  observed  that  these  central  city 
communities  were  characterized  as  areas  of  business, 
physically  deteriorated,  and  inhabitated  by  persons  of  low 
economic  status  who  were  either  recent  immigrants  or  racial 
or  ethnic  minorities. 

Shaw  and  McKay  interpreted  their  findings  in  a way  that 
is  consistent  with  Durkheim's  theme.  In  such  deteriorated 
areas,  traditional  institutions  that  generally  help  regulate 
residents'  behavior  are  weakened  and  unable  to  enforce 
common  values  of  their  residents  or  to  solve  commonly 
experienced  problems.  Social  disorganization  was  the  term 
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used  to  refer  to  this  lack  of  ability  of  local  communities 
to  control  the  residents.  And,  as  the  regulatory  forces  of 
the  traditional  institutions  are  weakened,  there  arises  an 
autonomous  criminal  subculture  which  fosters  deviant 
behavioral  values.  In  turn,  delinquency  rates  reach  high 
levels  and  remain  stable  in  deteriorated  communities  because 
deviant  values  from  autonomous  subcultures  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Shaw  and  McKay  accepted  Durkheim's  main  ideas. 

However,  there  are  differences  between  Durkheim  and  Shaw  and 
McKay  in  considering  the  mechanisms  that  intervene  between 
the  weakened  ability  of  communities  and  the  inducements  to 
deviant  behavior.  According  to  Durkheim,  individuals  who 
have  not  acquired  the  necessary  moral  and  social  standards 
in  the  weakened  communities  deviate  out  of  self-interest. 
But,  to  Shaw  and  McKay,  the  intervening  mechanism  is  a 
deviant  subculture,  which  supports  deviant  values  that  are 
in  turn  internalized  by  the  residents.  The  values  of  this 
deviant  subculture  encourage  deviance. 

Since  Shaw  and  McKay's  pioneering  works,  the 
relationships  between  deviance  rates  and  characteristics  of 
communities  have  been  examined  by  many  other  researchers. 
Lander  (1954),  for  example,  analyzed  delinquency  rates  over 
a four-year  period  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  with  census- 
track  data.  The  results  of  factor  analysis  in  this  study 
showed  that  delinquency  rates  were  more  related  to  variables 
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such  as  percentage  of  owner-occupied  homes  and  percentage  of 
black  or  foreign-born  residents  than  to  socioeconomic 
variables.  Lander  interpreted  the  findings  to  mean  that 
these  former  variables  can  be  associated  with  the  extent  of 
social  integration  and  then  concluded  that  delinquency  rates 
are  better  explained  by  an  anomie  theme  than  by  economic 
determinism. 

Lander's  study  (1954)  led  to  several  replication 
studies  (Bordua,1958;Chilton,1964;Gordon,1967) . Findings  of 
Bordua ' s study  (1958)  were  generally  supportive  to  the 
anomie  argument.  However,  Chilton  (1964)  and  Gordon  (1967) 
questioned  the  Lander's  anomie  explanation  on  methodological 
grounds.  They  contended  that  Lander  (1954)  had  made  a 
mistake  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  factor  loadings  in  the 
data-analysis . When  they  corrected  Lander's  mistake,  the 
results  showed  the  importance  of  socioeconomic  status  on 
delinquency  rates.  The  contentions  of  Chilton  (1964)  and 
Gordon  (1967)  became  instrumental  in  the  acceptance  of 
economic  factors  being  a primary  explanation  for  delinquency 
rates  in  communities  (Kornhauser, 1978;Tittle, 1983) . 

Bursik  and  his  colleagues'  studies  (Bursik  and  Webb, 
1982 ;Bursik, 1984 ;Bursik, 1986;Heitgerd  and  Bursik, 1987)  have 
more  recently  examined  the  dynamics  of  community  change  and 
their  relation  to  delinquency  rates.  Bursik  and  Webb  (1982) 
found  that  the  subcultural  explanation  was  not  applicable  to 
delinquency  rates  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  more  recent 
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years.  Before  1950,  however,  their  findings  support  the 
subcultural  explanation.  The  findings  showed  that 
delinquency  rates  were  fairly  stable  over  the  communities 
regardless  of  the  changes  in  population  size  or  in  ethnic 
and  racial  composition  from  1940  to  1950.  But,  since  1950, 
delinquency  rates  have  varied  more  with  the  dynamics  of 
community  change  rather  than  with  the  subcultural 
characteristics.  For  example,  between  1950  and  1960,  over 
one-third  of  the  total  variance  in  delinquency  rates  is 
accounted  for  by  community  change.  Also,  in  the  1960-1970 
period,  the  total  variance  in  delinquency  rates  is  related 
to  the  dynamics  of  community  change,  although  the  magnitude 
of  the  relationships  is  reduced  from  the  previous  ten-year 
period. 

Given  these  findings,  Bursik  and  Webb  (1982)  questioned 
the  subcultural  explanation  on  delinquency  rates.  Instead, 
they  emphasized  the  stability  of  communities  as  a major 
factor  in  explaining  differential  rates  of  deviance  across 
communities.  Their  findings  and  interpretations  have 
revived  anomie  arguments  following  a period  of 
methodological  criticism  led  by  Chilton  (1964)  and  Gorman 
(1967) . 

It  is  our  position  that  the  word  "stability"  is  the  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  association  of  delinquency 
with  these  processes  {changes  in  communities}  since 
1950,  . . . When  the  existing  community  changes  almost 

completely  within  a very  short  period  of  time,  the 
social  institutions  and  social  networks  may  disappear 
together,  or  existing  institutions  may  persevere  in  the 
changed  neighborhood.  (Bursik  and  Webb, 1982 ; 39) 
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Not  everyone,  of  course,  agrees  with  the  findings  from 

community  studies  (Robinson, 1950, ’Kornhauser, 1978 ;Netter, 

1984)  . For  example,  regarding  to  the  community  level 

analysis,  Kornhauser  (1978)  raises  a question: 

How  do  we  know  that  area  differences  in  delinquency 
rates  result  from  the  aggregate  characteristics  of 
communities  rather  than  the  characteristics  of 
individuals  selectively  aggregated  into  communities? 

How  do  we  even  know  that  there  are  any  differences  at 
all  once  their  differing  compositions  are  taken  into 
account?  (Kornhauser , 1978 : 104) 

Kornhauser ' s question  concerns  the  difficulties  involved  in 
separating  contextual  effects  from  compositional  effects  in 
the  community  level  analysis.  For  instance,  disorganized 
community  A might  consist  of  a large  proportion  of  young 
males  who  are  active  in  deviance.  The  majority  of  the 
population  in  community  B is  old  females.  Community  level 
analysis  may  report  that  deviance  rates  are  higher  in  the 
community  A than  in  the  community  B.  But,  Kornhauser 
criticizes  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  high  deviance 
rate  at  community  A is  really  related  to  the  disorganized 
community  contexts  unless  we  measure  the  compositional 
differences.  She  suspects  that  the  high  deviance  rate  in 
the  community  A may  have  resulted  simply  by  the  large  number 
of  young  males  there. 

Two  recent  studies  (Simcha-Fagan  and  Schwartz , 1986 ; 
Goffredson  and  Taylor, 1986)  handle  the  issue  of  contextual 
and  compositional  effects  much  better  than  earlier  studies. 
Simcha-Fagan  and  Schwartz  (1986)  measured  community 
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characteristics  by  residential  stability,  economic  level, 
level  of  organizational  participation,  and  level  of  criminal 
subculture.  At  the  same  time,  these  variables  were  measured 
from  individual  respondents  as  compositional  differences. 
They  included  the  variables  measured  from  individuals  and 
communities  in  an  estimation  model.  The  results  showed 
significant  effects  of  community  contexts,  even  when 
compositional  differences  were  taken  into  account. 
Respondents  were  more  likely  to  commit  deviant  acts  in  more 
disorganized  communities. 

Goffredson  and  Taylor  (1986)  examined  compositional  and 
contextual  effects  on  recidivism.  They  measured  community 
contexts  by  appearance  of  street  and  neighborhood,  size  of 
community,  and  sex  of  people  hanging  out.  Individual 
compositions  were  measured  by  criminal  history,  social 
history,  and  financial  need  and  dependency.  The  results  of 
this  study  showed  the  interaction  effects  between  community 
contexts  and  composition.  According  to  the  results,  the 
probability  of  recidivism  was  much  higher  for  those 
offenders  who  had  long  past  histories  of  offending  and  who 
were  released  into  disorganized  community  contexts  than  for 
others  with  the  same  offending  histories. 

Societal  Reactions  and  Delinquent  Behavior 

The  relationships  between  societal  reactions  and 
deviance  have  been  examined  in  two  theoretical  traditions: 
Deterrence  and  labelling  theories.  Deterrence  and  labelling 
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theories  both  operate  at  the  social  psychological  level 

analysis  and  both  examine  the  ways  in  which  societal 

reactions  effect  rates  of  and  persistence  in  deviant 

behavior  (Thomas  and  Bishop, 1984) . The  difference  between 

them  is  that  they  provide  opposite  predictions  regarding  how 

societal  reactions  are  related  to  deviance  rates  and 

individual  patterns  of  deviance. 

Labelling  theorists  suggest  that  societal  reactions  are 

likely  to  make  deviants  worse.  According  to  labelling 

theorists  (Becker, 1963 ;Scheff, 1966 ;Lemert, 1967 ; Schur, 1973 ) , 

process  of  being  worse  is  initiated  as  social  audiences 

react  to  deviant  persons  and  apply  deviant  labels,  symbols, 

or  stigmas,  which  carry  negative  expectations  about  future 

behavior.  And  if  the  labelling  is  pervasive  and  enduring 

over  time,  labelling  theory  states  that  labelled  persons 

tend  to  accept  the  negative  expectations  inherent  in  labels 

and  their  self-concepts  are  changed  in  negative  ways.  More 

deviance  is  expected  to  result  since  the  labelled  persons 

see  themselves  as  deviants  and  behave  according  to  the 

negative  expectation  of  others  (Frazier , 1976) . As  a whole, 

according  to  labelling  theory,  the  stigmatizing  or  negative 

nature  of  societal  reactions  to  deviants  is  a primary  reason 

that  deviants  become  worse.  In  that  sense,  Braithwaite 

summarizes  the  view  of  labelling  theory  as  follows: 

Once  a person  is  stigmatized  with  a deviant  label,  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  unfolds  as  others  respond  to 
the  offender  as  deviant.  She  experiences  marginality, 
she  is  attracted  to  subculture  which  provides  social 
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support  for  deviance,  she  internalizes  a deviant 
identity,  she  experiences  a sense  of  injustice  at  the 
way  she  is  victimized  by  agents  of  social  control,  her 
loss  of  respectability  may  push  her  further  into  an 
underworld  by  causing  difficulty  in  earning  a living 
legitimately.  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 18) 

Jensen  (1972)  examined  labelling  effects  on  self- 

concepts.  He  thought  that  youths  processed  by  juvenile 

justice  authorities  would  have  more  stigmatizing  experiences 

through  contacts  with  police  and  courts  than  others  not 

officially  processed.  In  that  sense,  he  measured  labelling 

effects  by  youths'  experiences  of  being  processed  by 

juvenile  authorities.  Jensen  (1972)  found  that  white  youths 

who  were  officially  labelled  tended  to  have  more  delinquent 

self-concepts  than  black  youths  who  were  officially 

labelled.  Ageton  and  Elliott  (1974)  extended  the  Jensen's 

analysis.  They  examined  the  effects  of  official  labelling 

on  delinquent  orientations  (a  proxy  for  delinquent  self- 

concept)  over  a six-year  period.  Their  findings  were 

consistent  with  the  Jensen's.  Males  and  whites,  who  were 

officially  processed,  had  greater  delinquency  orientations 

than  females  and  nonwhites. 

A common  criticism  against  labelling  theory  is  that  the 
causal  process  between  labelling  and  deviant  behavior  is  not 
well  specified.  To  labelling  theory,  a change  in  behavior 
is  supposed  to  follow  the  repeated  action  and  reaction 
process  between  alleged  deviants  and  others  who  are 
expecting  the  deviants  to  behave  in  negative  ways. 

Labelling  theory  postulates  that  behavioral  changes  come 
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later  as  the  consequences  of  labelling  effects.  But  Gove 
(1970),  Gibbs  (1975),  and  Tittle  (1975),  for  example,  argue 
that  negative  expectations  of  others  follow  instances  of 
deviant  behavior.  The  critics  suggest  a causal  sequence 
reversed  from  labelling  theory.  According  to  them,  the 
nature  of  deviant  behavior  itself  is  a main  reason  for 
others  to  have  negative  expectations  toward  the  individual. 
Regarding  the  reversed  causal  sequence,  for  example,  Gove 
(1970)  presented  the  findings  from  studies  showing  that 
about  5 to  20  percent  of  disturbed  persons  were  not 
diagnosed  as  mental  patients  at  screening  offices.  And  he 
interpreted  the  findings  as  indicating  that  deviant  labels 
are  given  most  of  time  by  the  extent  of  problematic  behavior 
or  the  seriousness  of  disturbance. 

Farrington  (1977)  examined  this  issue  focusing  on  the 
direction  of  the  causal  sequence.  In  a longitudinal  study 
of  400  youths,  he  found  that  officially  labelled  youths  were 
more  likely  to  view  themselves  as  deviants  than  youths  who 
were  not  formally  labelled.  In  addition,  youths  with 
deviant  self-concepts  were  found  to  commit  more  delinquent 
acts  than  youths  with  favorable  self-concepts.  The  results 
of  Farrington's  study  (1977),  thus,  were  against  the 
critical  arguments  raised  by  Gibbs,  Tittle,  and  Gove. 

During  the  1970s  labelling  theory  was  directly 
challenged  by  studies  grounded  in  deterrence  theory. 
Deterrence  theory  projects  that  deviance  can  be  prevented  by 
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societal  reactions.  According  to  deterrence  proponents, 
individuals  seek  to  maximize  benefits  from  deviance  and  to 
avoid  costs  incurred  by  societal  reactions  (Gibbs , 1975 ; Void 
and  Bernard, 1986 /Schneider , 1990) . Deterrence  proponents, 
therefore,  contend  that  individuals  are  less  likely  to 
become  involved  in  deviance  if  social  sanctions  are  severe, 
certain,  and  swift.  This  is  so  because  punishments  and 
other  forms  of  social  disapproval  are  the  presumed  costs  of 
deviant  behavior. 

The  deterrence  idea  was  originated  to  the  18th  century 
Classical  School.  But  Gibbs  (1968)  revived  the  general 
view-point  and  was  the  first  to  subject  it  to  an  empirical 
test.  Using  states  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  he  measured 
the  severity  of  punishments  by  the  mean  length  of  sentence 
for  homicide.  Certainty  was  measured  by  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  arrests  or  prison  admissions  to  the  number  of 
offenses  reported.  Homicide  rates  were  found  in  this  study 
to  be  inversely  related  to  both  certainty  and  severity. 
Lower  rates  of  homicide  were  found  in  states  that  adopted 
lengthier  sentences  and  higher  clearance  rates  for  this 
offense . 

Findings  in  other  deterrence  studies  (Tittle, 1969 ; 
Gibbs, 1975)  were  a little  different  from  Gibbs'  (1968).  In 
these  studies,  certainty  effects  existed  in  all  seven  major 
index  offenses.  But  severity  effects  were  found  for  only 
homicide. 
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There  is,  however,  a conceptual  problem  in  the 
deterrence  studies  that  were  based  on  the  state  level 
analysis.  Individuals  are  different  in  their  ability  to 
accurately  perceive  the  objective  severity  and  certainty 
levels  of  social  sanctions.  According  to  Liska  (1987),  less 
than  half  of  the  population  has  accurate  knowledge  on  the 
probability  of  being  caught  for  a specific  type  of  crime  and 
of  the  average  length  of  sentence  likely  to  follow 
conviction.  If  individuals  do  not  accurately  perceive  the 
objective  levels  of  social  sanctions,  a logical  difficulty 
of  the  state  level  studies  is  that  increased  levels  of 
severity  and  certainty  might  not  impact  them  in  the  ways 
predicted  by  deterrence  theorists. 

Research  which  focused  on  the  perceived  levels  of 
certainty  and  severity  of  social  sanctions  appeared  as  the 
next  wave  of  deterrence  studies.  In  a sample  of  312  college 
students,  Waldo  and  Chiricos  (1972)  found  that  perceived 
certainty  for  arrests  was  negatively  related  to  marijuana 
smoking.  But  the  perceived  severity  of  punishments  was 
unrelated  to  such  behavior.  Teevan's  study  (1976)  provided 
an  interesting  finding  on  the  relationships  between  severity 
and  certainty  of  social  sanctions.  The  initial  results  of 
this  study  showed  that  severity  was  not  related  to  deviant 
acts  and  that  certainty  was  negatively  related  to  both  forms 
of  behavior.  After  that,  Teevan  introduced  a variable  for 
measuring  interaction  effects  between  severity  and  certainty 
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into  the  analysis  model.  The  follow-up  analysis  showed  that 
severity  was  a significant  deterrent  especially  for  those 
who  perceived  the  high  certainty  of  being  caught^.  The 
findings  of  Teevan's  study,  thus,  report  not  only  certainty 
effects  but  also  severity  effects  conditional  on  certainty. 

There  is  a methodological  problem  in  deterrence  studies 
with  cross-sectional  designs,  however.  The  problem  is, 
cross-sectional  studies  can  not  control  for  experiential 
effects.  Experiential  effects  refer  to  the  tendency  of 
individuals  to  lower  the  certainty  level  if  they  have 
experienced  many  undetected  offenses  (Thomas  and  Bishop, 
1984)  . At  issue  here  is  that  the  negative  relationships 
between  certainty  and  deviant  behavior,  which  were  reported 
in  deterrence  studies,  may  have  appeared  by  experiential 
effects  rather  than  by  certainty  effects.  Paternoster  et 
al.  (1983)  examined  this  issue  with  panel  data  with  one-year 
interval  between  base-line  and  follow-up  studies.  In  the 
follow-up  study,  the  researchers  found  that  certainty  was 
negatively  related  to  deviant  acts.  However,  when  they 
controlled  for  experiential  effects,  the  researchers  failed 
to  find  that  deviant  acts  are  negatively  related  to  the 
certainty  of  social  sanctions.  Both  conceptual  and 
methodological  problems  in  deterrence  studies,  thus,  cast 
doubt  on  the  deterrence  effects  of  social  sanctions. 

^ However,  the  interaction  effects  between  severity  and 
certainty  were  not  found  in  Hollinger  and  Clark's  study 
(1983)  . 
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Social  Bonds  and  Deviant  Behavior 

Hirschi's  social-bonding  theory  can  be  viewed  as  a 
micro-version  of  Durkheim's  original  conception  of  anomie. 

As  Durkheim  assumed,  Hirschi  accepts  the  Hobbesian 
assumption  of  human  actors.  Hirschi  suggests  "that  we  are 
all  animals  and  thus  naturally  capable  of  committing 
criminal  acts"  (Hirschi, 1969 : 31) . Also,  as  Durkheim  noted, 
Hirschi  argues  that  the  bond  between  individual  and  society 
is  a key  element  needed  to  maintain  conformity.  A 
difference  between  Durkheim  and  Hirschi  is  that  Hirschi 
deals  with  deviant  behavior  at  the  individual  level  and 
Durkheim  examined  deviance  rates  at  the  level  of  society. 

Hirschi  (1969)  contends  that  conformity  is  achieved 
through  individual's  bond  to  society.  According  to  Hirschi, 
the  bond  consists  of  four  elements:  Attachment,  commitment, 
involvement,  and  belief.  Attachment  refers  to  emotional 
connections  that  a person  feels  toward  other  people. 
Commitment  refers  to  rational  components  of  social  bond  such 
as  investment  accumulated  in  relationships,  aspirations  for 
the  future,  or  a stake  in  conformity.  Involvement  refers 
simply  to  participation  in  conventional  activities  such  as 
working,  attending  school,  and  doing  homework.  Beliefs 
refer  to  the  acceptance  of  social  rules  as  obligatory  and 
desirable.  Then,  the  major  theme  of  Hirschi's  argument  is 
that  individuals  will  deviate  unless  controlled  by  some 
combination  of  these  four  bonding  elements. 
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Hirschi  (1969)  tested  his  theory  on  4,000  students  of 
junior  and  senior  high  school  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 
Findings  of  the  study  were  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Youths  who  were  more  attached  to  their  parents,  schools,  or 
peers  reported  fewer  delinquent  acts  than  those  who  were 
less  closely  attached.  Youths  with  low  commitment  to 
education  and  occupation  reported  more  delinquent  acts  than 
those  with  high  educational  and  occupational  expectations  or 
aspirations.  Youths  who  spent  more  time  on  conventional 
student-activities  reported  fewer  delinquent  acts  than  those 
who  spent  more  time  talking  to  friends  and  riding  around  in 
cars.  Also,  youths  with  strong  beliefs  favoring  obeying  the 
law  reported  lower  levels  of  delinquency  than  did  those  with 
weaker  beliefs. 

Since  the  Hirschi 's  study,  the  importance  of  bond  to 
conventional  society  has  been  found  in  numerous  other 
studies  (Canter , 1982) . But  the  relative  importance  among 
the  elements  of  social  bond  have  not  always  been  the  same 
(Wiatrowski  et  al ., 1981 ; Thompson  et  al.,1984).  For 
instance,  Wiatrowski  et  al.  (1981)  found  that  commitments  to 
school  were  more  important  than  attachments  to  parents. 

Cernkovich  and  Giordano  (1987)  compared  the  relative 
effects  of  various  components  of  attachment.  In  this  study, 
attachment  was  divided  into  seven  components:  control  and 
supervision,  identity  support,  caring  and  trust,  intimate 
communication,  instrumental  communication,  parental  approval 
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of  peers,  and  lack  of  conflict.  The  findings  were  generally 
consistent  with  what  previous  studies  reported. 

Nondelinquent  youths  reported  higher  levels  of  control  and 
supervision,  identity  support,  caring  and  trust,  intimate 
communication,  and  instrumental  communication.  Also,  the 
nondelinquents  reported  that  they  had  lower  levels  of 
conflict  with  the  parents  and  that  the  parents  were  more 
likely  to  approve  of  their  friends.  Additionally,  the 
researchers  found  that  identity  support  was  the  most 
important  component  of  attachment. 

Voorhis  et  al.  (1988)  examined  an  issue  relating  to 
family  structure  versus  family  quality  as  they  relate  to 
control  of  a tendency  toward  delinquency.  Family  quality 
was  measured  by  indicators  such  as  enjoyment  of  the  home, 
supervision,  abuse  of  children,  conflict,  and  affect.  The 
researchers  found  that  all  indicators  of  family  quality  were 
significantly  related  to  delinquent  behavior.  But,  they  did 
not  find  any  significant  relationships  between  family 
structure  and  delinquency. 

Liska  and  Reed  (1985)  suspected  that  delinquency  itself 
is  as  likely  to  affect  attachment  as  attachment  is  to  affect 
delinquency.  In  a sample  of  2,277  youths,  they  measured 
attachment  and  delinquency  twice  at  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
grades.  After  comparing  the  extent  of  relationships  between 
attachment  and  delinquency,  they  found  that  attachment  at 
the  eleventh  grade  was  strongly  affected  by  delinquency  at 
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the  tenth  grade.  Liska  and  Reed  (1985)  interpreted  this 
result  as  indicating  the  reversed  direction  of  relationships 
between  attachment  and  delinguency.  Similarly,  Matsueda 
(1989)  found  the  reciprocal  relationships  between  moral 
beliefs  and  delinguency. 

Chapter  Summary 

This  chapter  discussed  previous  findings  and  issues 
related  to  each  of  the  key  concepts  of  Braithwaite ' s theory. 
The  first  section  reviewed  studies  on  macro-social 
influences  and  deviance  rates.  Findings  generally  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  disruptions  of  a society  were  related  to 
higher  deviance  rates.  But,  historically,  causal  mechanisms 
between  societal  disruptions  and  deviance  rates  have  been 
explained  very  differently.  Durkheim  (1951)  believed  that 
deviance  rates  are  effected  by  the  absence  or  the  weakening 
of  society's  regulating  power  over  individuals.  Shaw  and 
McKay  (1931, *1942)  argued  that  deviance  rates  are  generated, 
in  large  part,  by  deviant  subcultural  values  which  emerge 
and  support  deviance  in  socially  disorganized  communities. 
Chilton  (1964)  and  Gordon  (1967)  said  that  disruptions  of 
community  that  effected  deviance  are  more  likely  to  reflect 
economic  ineguality.  Bursik  and  Webb  (1982)  focused  on 
social  instability  as  primary  causes  leading  to  high 
deviance  rates. 

The  second  section  reviewed  the  theories  and  studies  on 
societal  reactions  and  deviance.  Deterrence  proponents 
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emphasized  the  positive  effects  of  social  sanctions. 
Labelling  theorists  and  researchers  focused  on  the  negative 
effects  of  societal  reactions.  Research  findings  provided 
some  support  for  both  frameworks,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
offered  opposite  predictions. 

The  third  section  reviewed  studies  based  on  tests  of 
social  bonding  (social  control)  theory.  Studies  using 
cross-sectional  designs  found  that  youths  bonded  to  family, 
school,  and  peer  groups  were  less  likely  to  commit  deviant 
acts.  However,  studies  employing  longitudinal  designs 
showed  that  elements  of  social  bonds  and  deviant  behavior 
were  reciprocally  related.  All  of  this  points  to  the  need 
to  consider  a theoretical  synthesis  and  integration  such  as 
Braithwaite ' s theory  (1989). 


CHAPTER  3 

BRAITHWAITE ' S THEORY  OF  REINTEGRATIVE  SHAMING 

This  chapter  discusses  the  assumptions,  key  concepts, 
explanatory  domains,  and  several  hypotheses  from 
Braithwaite ' s theory.  An  assumption  about  the  nature  of  the 
social  actor  in  Braithwaite ' s theory  is  discussed  in  the 
first  section  below.  Key  concepts  in  Braithwaite ' s theory 
are  provided  in  the  second  section.  Following  this,  the 
third  section  discusses  the  explanatory  domains  of 

' s theory.  Specific  hypotheses  are  discussed  in 
the  fourth  section.  A final  section  summarizes  the  chapter. 

An  image  of  the  Individual 

A critical  difference  between  Braithwaite ' s theory  and 
other  previous  studies  is  the  image  of  the  individual. 
According  to  Braithwaite,  previous  studies  generally  assumed 
that  individuals  have  little  control  over  social  influences. 
The  studies  also  assumed  that  individual  behavior  is  mostly 
determined  by  pressures  in  environments.  He  is  critical  of 
the  passive  and  deterministic  model.  By  contrast,  an  active 
model  of  the  individual  is  implied  in  Braithwaite ' s theory. 
An  active  model  regards  the  individual  as  one  who  makes 
rational  choices  in  the  context  of  environmental  pressures. 
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The  theory  of  reintegrative  shaming,  in  contrast, 
adopts  an  active  concept  of  the  criminal.  The  criminal 
is  seen  as  making  choices  — to  commit  crimes,  to  join 
a subculture,  to  adopt  a deviant  self-concept,  to 
reintegrate  herself,  to  respond  to  others'  gestures  of 
reintegration  — against  a background  of  social 
pressures.  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 9) 

However,  he  acknowledges  that  choices  by  individuals  cannot 

be  made  without  any  restrictions.  He  believes  that  the 

choices  are  always  constrained  to  some  degree. 

The  focus  of  his  theory  is  then  on  the  kinds  of 

influences  which  constrain  choices  of  individuals  and  to 

specify  their  relationships  to  deviance.  His  theory  rests 

on  three  concepts,  each  of  which  represents  a social 

influence  that  constrains  the  choices  of  individuals.  We 

will  discuss  these  three  key  concepts  in  detail  in  the 

following  pages. 


Key  Concepts  of  Braithwaite ' s Theory 
Communitarianism 

In  Braithwaite ' s theory,  a concept  communitarianism 
characterizes  macro-social  conditions  of  communities. 
Braithwaite  discusses  such  conditions  in  terms  of  social 
integration  and  moral  integration.  Social  integration  is 
about  the  extent  of  interdependent  relationships  in  a 
community.  A socially  well-integrated  community  is  then  one 
in  which  individuals  are  closely  interrelated  with  others  in 
many  aspects  of  social  life.  By  contrast,  moral  integration 
is  about  the  extent  of  community  members'  orientations  to  or 
compliance  with  collective  values. 
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With  the  social  and  moral  aspects  combined,  Braithwaite 

defines  communitarianism  as  a feature  of  society  in  which 

social  conditions  are  socially  and  morally  well  integrated, 

A communitarian  society  combines  a dense  network  of 
individual  interdependency  with  strong  cultural 
commitments  to  mutuality  of  obligation.  There  are 
three  elements  to  communitarianism,  (1)  densely 
enmeshed  interdependency,  where  interdependencies  are 
characterized  by  (2)  mutual  obligation  and  trust,  and 
(3)  are  interpreted  as  a matter  of  group  loyalty  rather 
than  individual  convenience.  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 84-85) 

A next  issue  discussed  by  Braithwaite  is  about  how 

communitarianism  is  related  to  the  extent  of  moral 

consciousness  among  community  members.  Braithwaite  believes 

that  moral  consciousness  is  built  "by  a process  of 

generalization  that  groups  together  a variety  of  types  of 

misbehavior  as  'bad'  and  'naughty'  that  all  elicit 

conditioned  anxiety"  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 71) . This  indicates 

that  individuals  come  to  acquire  moral  consciousness  as  they 

repeatedly  experience  events  in  which  misbehaving  acts  are 

associated  with  'bad'  words  or  unpleasant  responses  of  other 

persons.  Persons  in  communitarian  conditions  are  closely 

and  intimately  related  with  others.  And  they  are  deeply 

involved  in  each  other's  life.  When  these  close 

relationships  and  deep  involvements  are  considered,  it  is 

not  difficult  to  understand  that  people  in  communitarian 

conditions  are  likely  to  have  strong  moral  consciousness. 

This  is  so  because  people  in  such  conditions  can  frequently 

experience  many  kinds  of  unpleasant  responses  that  other 

persons  have  against  misbehavior. 
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Reinteqrative  Shaming  and  Stigmatizing  Shamincf 

Shaming  is  a concept  that  indicates  the  ways  members  of 
community  respond  to  deviants.  Braithwaite  divides  shaming 
into  reintegrative  and  stigmatizing  shaming.  Reintegrative 
shaming  is  a type  of  shaming  that  is  followed  by  the  efforts 
of  community  members  to  accept  deviants  back  into  community. 
Reintegrative  efforts  take  many  forms  such  as  caring  words, 
gestures  of  forgiveness,  or  ceremonies  to  withdraw  negative 
labels.  How  parents  discipline  the  wrong-doing  of  children 
is  an  example  of  reintegrative  shaming.  Generally,  when 
children  are  reacted  by  the  parents,  the  integrity  of  the 
children  is  not  questioned  and  the  parents  show  gestures  of 
reintegration.  They  ultimately  forgive  the  misbehavior  and 
allow  them  to  become  involved  in  usual  family-life. 

Stigmatizing  shaming  is  different  from  reintegrative 
shaming.  When  stigmatizing  shaming  is  practiced,  there  are 
few  efforts  to  maintain  bonds  of  love  or  respect.  Here 
deviant  persons  are  considered  as  out-casts  and  they  are 
rarely  given  gestures  of  forgiveness.  From  these  features, 
Braithwaite  characterizes  official  punishments  enacted  by 
formal  social  control  agencies  as  an  example  of  stigmatizing 
shaming. 

Another  difference  between  reintegrative  and 
stigmatizing  shaming  has  to  do  with  what  to  be  shamed. 
According  to  Braithwaite,  social  audiences  adopting 
reintegrative  shaming  generally  view  deviants  as  having  the 
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same  potential  as  nondeviants.  Illegal  acts  or  rule- 
breaking behaviors  of  deviants  are  condemned,  not  the 
deviant  actors.  By  contrast,  Braithwaite  states  that  social 
audiences  who  are  taking  stigmatizing  shaming  tend  to  blame 
the  personality  or  integrity  of  deviants  and  regard  deviants 
as  irresponsible,  incompetent,  immoral,  and  often  unworthy 
persons . 

Braithwaite  provides  several  reasons  for  why 
reintegrative  shaming  is  better  than  negative  shaming  as  a 
way  to  control  deviance.  First,  social  disapproval  of 
informal  community  members  is  more  meaningful  to  deviants 
than  is  the  repressive  control  of  formal  social  control  that 
is  typical  of  official  agencies.  Horowitz  and  Azrin's 
review  on  psychiatric  literature  (1990)  supports 
Braithwaite ' s claims  regarding  the  importance  of  meaningful 
reintegrative  responses.  When  Horowitz  and  Azrin  reviewed 
the  efficacy  of  therapeutic  technigues,  they  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  cure  patients  if  they  and  the  therapists 
did  not  share  the  same  communal  belief  system.  Changes  in 
the  self  came  about  only  when  the  patients  regarded  the 
techniques  as  meaningful  to  them.  Second,  Braithwaite 
considers  reintegrative  shaming  as  preventing  deviants  from 
being  attracted  to  criminal  subcultures.  This  is  similar  to 
Cohen's  (1955)  thesis.  Cohen  noted  that  criminal 
subcultures  emerge  when  youths  rejected  in  school  tend  to 
band  together  and  set  up  their  own  deviant  status  system 
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with  values  which  are  the  exact  inverse  of  those  of  the 
school.  Finally,  Braithwaite  sees  that  caring  and  mutual 
support  in  the  reintegrative  shaming  process  help  deviants 
access  legitimate  opportunity  structures. 

A study  by  Davidson  et  al.  (1990)  also  provides  a bit 
of  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  reintegrative  shaming. 

In  a three-year  experimental  study  of  306  delinquent  youths, 
the  researchers  initially  expected  that  more  formal  and 
rational  interventional  strategies  such  as  school 
intervention,  advocacy  intervention,  or  legal  intervention 
would  work  better  to  prevent  deviant  behavior.  But  they 
found  no  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
interventional  strategies.  Instead,  they  found  that  youths 
were  more  likely  to  abandon  delinquent  behavior  if  the 
intervention  strategy  was  based  on  the  engagement  of  youths 
and  volunteers  together  in  recreational  activities. 

The  researchers  could  not  explain  the  unexpected 
results.  If  Braithwaite ' s theory  is  applied  as  an 
interpretive  framework,  however,  the  effectiveness  of 
recreational  intervention  can  be  seen  to  derive  from  its 
characteristics  of  reintegrative  shaming.  First,  the  youths 
could  more  easily  share  experiences  with  volunteer  workers 
because  such  workers  were  informal  agents  of  control. 

Second,  recreational  activities  such  as  playing  together  and 
hanging  around  together  involved  volunteer  workers  with 
deviants.  Such  common  social  activities  did  not  isolate  the 
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deviant  youths  from  the  volunteer  workers.  In  other  words, 

no  distinction  was  made  between  helpers  and  persons  being 

helped.  The  youths  were  given  genuine  gestures  of 

forgiveness  as  the  'We'  feeling  was  emphasized.  Situations 

are  different  in  cases  of  formal  and  rational  interventions. 

The  workers  using  these  interventional  strategies  tried  to 

help  the  youths  adjust  in  school,  get  jobs,  or  prepare  at 

court  processing.  Such  help  might  be  offered  in  good  faith. 

In  the  formal  and  rational  settings,  however,  a constant 

distinction  between  helper  and  receiver  of  help  existed. 

Instead  of  the  'We '-feeling  in  the  recreational 

intervention,  distinctions  always  existed  between  'You'  as 

helper  and  'I',  a person  being  helped.  Genuine  gestures  of 

forgiveness  or  reintegrative  shaming  were  not  given  to  the 

youths  in  this  part  of  intervention. 

Braithwaite  expects  that  stigmatizing  shaming  produces 

results  opposite  to  those  of  reintegrative  shaming. 

Shaming  that  is  stigmatizing,  in  contrast,  makes 
criminal  subcultures  more  attractive  because  there  are 
in  some  sense  subcultures  which  reject  the  rejecters. 
Thus,  when  shaming  is  allowed  to  become  stigmatization 
for  want  of  reintegrative  gestures  or  ceremonies  which 
decertify  deviance,  the  deviant  is  both  attracted  to 
criminal  subcultures  and  cut  off  from  other 
interdependencies  (with  families,  neighbors,  churches, 
etc.).  Participation  in  subcultural  groups  supplies 
criminal  role  models,  training  in  techniques  of  crime 
and  techniques  of  neutralizing  crime  (or  other  forms  of 
social  support)  that  make  choices  to  engage  in  crime 
more  attractive.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  shaming  is 
of  the  stigmatizing  rather  than  the  reintegrative  sort, 
and  that  criminal  subcultures  are  widespread  and 
accessible  in  the  society,  higher  crime  rates  will  be 
the  result.  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 102) 
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Interdependency 

Braithwaite  defines  interdependency  in  terms  of  "the 
extent  to  which  individuals  participate  in  networks  wherein 
they  are  dependent  on  others  to  achieve  valued  ends  and 
others  are  dependent  on  them"  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 99-100) . 
And,  in  other  places  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 89-91) , he  considers 
that  the  valued  ends  in  social  relations  are  attachment  and 
commitment.  To  these  definitions,  interdependent  persons 
are  those  who  are  strongly  attached  to  others  and  highly 
committed  to  ambitions  and  aspirations. 

Explanatory  Domains  in  Braithwaite ' s Theory 
Braithwaite  expects  that  his  theory  will  account  for 
many  facets  of  criminality.  As  discussed  previously,  he 
intends  to  explain  both  causes  for  initial  deviance  (the 
etiology  of  crime)  and  the  social  processes  that  induce 
persistence  or  abandonment  of  deviant  behavior  (the 
developmental  aspect  of  crime) . Also,  Braithwaite  intends 
to  deal  with  the  deviance  at  the  community  level  as  well  as 
at  the  individual  level.  Regarding  the  level  of  analysis, 
he  shares  Cressey's  view  that  emphasizes  a criminological 
theory  should  explain  both  deviant  rates  and  individual 
deviant  behavior. 

A theory  explaining  social  behavior  in  general,  or  any 
specific  kind  of  social  behavior,  should  have  two 
distinct  but  consistent  aspects.  First,  there  must  be 
a statement  that  explains  the  statistical  distribution 
of  the  behavior  in  time  and  space  (epidemiology) , and 
from  which  predictive  statements  about  unknown 
statistical  distributions  can  be  derived.  Second, 
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there  must  be  a statement  that  identifies,  at  least  by 
implication,  the  process  by  which  individuals  come  to 
exhibit  the  behavior  in  question,  and  from  which  can  be 
derived  predictive  statements  about  the  behavior  of 
individuals.  (Cressey , 1960 : 47 ) 

We  can  arrange  the  many  facets  of  the  explanatory 
domains  in  Braithwaite ' s theory  into  a table.  This  is  done 
in  Table  3-1.  The  level  of  analysis  indicates  whether 


Table  3-1. 

Explanatory 

Domains  in  Braithwaite' 

's  Theory. 

Aspects  of  deviance 

Etiological 

Developmental 

Levels  of 

Community 

Participation  rate^ 

Frequency  rate^ 

Analysis 

Individual 

Initiation  of 
deviant  behavior 

Pattern  of 
offending 

deviance  at  the  individual  or  community  level  is  to  be 
explained.  And  the  aspect  of  analysis  indicates  whether  it 
is  the  etiological  or  developmental  aspect  that  are  to  be 


’ Participation  rate  = 

Number  of  persons  involved  in  deviance 
in  a community 


Number  of  persons  in  the  population 
of  the  community 


^ Frequency  rate  = 

Number  of  deviant  behaviors  committed 
in  a community 


Number  of  persons  involved  in  deviance 
in  the  community 
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explained.  According  to  Table  3-1,  then,  deviance  at  the 
individual  level  is  divided  into  two  parts,  initiation  of 
deviance  or  "Why  does  a person  become  initially  involved  in 
deviance  ?",  and  pattern  of  offending  or  " How  and  why  do 
primary  deviants  develop  patterns  of  deviant  behavior  as 
time  goes  on  ?". 

Also,  deviance  at  the  community  level  is  indicated  by 
a participation  rate  or  "What  proportion  of  people  in  a 
community  participate  in  deviance  ?"  and  a frequency  rate  or 
"On  average,  how  many  deviant  acts  are  committed  by  active 
deviants  in  a community  ?"  (Cohen, 1986) . 

Hypotheses  from  Braithwaite ' s Theory 

Within  each  of  the  explanatory  domains,  we  can 
construct  a hypothesis  stating  the  relationships  expected  by 
Braithwaite ' s theory. 

Hypothesis  1 : Participation  rates  in  delinquency  are 
lower  in  counties  that  are  more  communitarian  and 
interdependent . 

This  hypothesis  is  about  the  etiological  issue  of 
deviance  at  the  community  level.  Low  participation  rates 
are  expected,  first,  because  people  in  communitarian 
conditions  are  likely  to  feel  that  deviant  acts  are 
unthinkable  and  abhorrent  due  to  their  strong  moral 
consciousness,  which  is  fostered  in  such  conditions. 

Another  reason  for  low  deviance  rates  is  that  interdependent 
persons  are  likely  to  realize  that  deviant  acts  will  hurt 
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the  feelings  of  attached  others  and  that  they  will 
jeopardize  their  own  ambitions. 

Hypothesis  2 : Frequency  rates  of  offending  are  lower 
in  counties  that  adopt  less  stigmatizing  shaming  and  that 
are  more  communitarian  and  interdependent. 

This  hypothesis  is  about  the  developmental  issue  of 
deviance  in  communities.  Lower  frequency  rates  of  offending 
are  expected  mainly  by  the  effects  of  reintegrative  shaming, 
which  tend  to  be  encouraged  in  communitarian  and 
interdependent  social  conditions.  As  discussed  previously, 
deviants  who  experience  reintegrative  shaming  are  less 
likely  to  persist  in  illegal  activities.  Gestures  of 
forgiving  reduce  the  risks  of  deviants  being  attracted  to 
criminal  subculture.  Social  disapproval  of  informal 
community  members  is  meaningful  to  deviants.  Deviants  can 
also  maintain  the  favorable  self-concepts,  and  receiving 
caring  and  support  may  help  deviants  get  legitimate 
opportunities . 

Hypothesis  3 and  hypothesis  4,  which  follow,  are  about 
the  etiological  and  developmental  aspects  of  deviance  at  the 
individual  level.  Causal  mechanisms  underlying  the 
hypotheses  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  community  level. 
Hypothesis  3 predicts  that  youths  are  less  likely  to 
initiate  delinquent  acts  if  macro-social  conditions  are 
characterized  by  communitarianism,  and  if  the  micro- 
situation is  highly  interdependent.  Hypothesis  4 predicts 
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that  delinquent  youths  are  less  likely  to  persist  in 
delinquency  if  macro-social  conditions  are  characterized  by 
communitarianism,  if  micro-situations  are  highly 
interdependent,  and  if  the  delinquent  youths  experience 
reintegrative  shaming. 


Chapter  Summary 

Braithwaite  believes  that  individuals  commit  deviant 
acts  because  of  the  limited  choices,  not  because  of 
external  pressures  on  them.  Communitarianism,  shaming,  and 
interdependency  are  three  social  influences  that  restrict 
individual  choices.  Communitarianism  is  a feature  of  a 
community,  and  shaming  is  about  the  way  deviants  are  reacted 
to  by  others.  Reintegrative  shaming  is  a form  of  shaming 
that  involves  efforts  by  informal  community  members  to 
reintegrate  deviant  persons.  Stigmatizing  shaming  is 
another  form  of  shaming  that  is  opposite  to  reintegrative 
shaming.  Interdependency  refers  to  the  strength  of 
attachment  and  commitment  in  individuals ' social 
relationships . 

The  etiological  aspect  of  deviance  is  explained  by  the 
concepts  of  communitarianism  and  interdependency.  People 
tend  not  to  initiate  deviant  behavior  if  they  have  high 
levels  of  interdependency  and  if  they  are  in  communitarian 
social  conditions.  People  in  these  circumstances  anticipate 
that  deviant  acts  will  hurt  feelings  of  others  to  whom  they 
are  attached  and  that  they  will,  in  turn,  jeopardize  their 
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chances  of  achieving  personal  ambitions.  They  may  also  feel 
that  deviance  is  unthinkable  or  abhorrent  because  of  their 
strong  moral  consciousness  that  is  a product  of 
communitarian  social  conditions. 

The  developmental  aspect  of  deviance  is  explained  in 
terms  of  reintegrative  shaming,  communitarianism,  and 
interdependency.  Braithwaite  argues  that  a primary  deviant 
will  not  persist  in  deviance  if  societal  reactions  involve 
reintegrative  shaming.  This  is  more  likely  occur  in 
communitarian  social  conditions  and  interdependent 
relationships.  The  abandonment  of  deviance  tends  to  happen 
because  of  reintegrative  shaming.  Reintegrative  shaming 
involves  social  disapproval  by  significant  others,  gestures 
of  forgiving  which  reduce  the  attractiveness  of  criminal 
subcultures,  an  opportunity  to  maintain  self-esteem,  and 
support  for  the  deviants  to  pursue  legitimate  opportunities. 

Hypotheses  were  constructed  to  focus  on  each  of  these 
explanatory  domains.  Dependent  variables  include 
participation  rates  in  deviance,  frequency  rates  of 
offending,  probabilities  of  initial  deviance,  and  patterns 
of  deviant  behavior. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESEARCH  DESIGN 

This  chapter  describes  the  research  methods  employed  in 
this  study.  The  first  section  discusses  methods  of 
measuring  the  key  concepts  in  Braithwaite ' s theory.  The 
second  section  discusses  the  several  sources  of  data  used  in 
this  study.  Methods  for  the  tests  of  hypotheses  derived 
from  Braithwaite ' s theory  are  presented  at  the  third 
section.  A final  section  summarizes  the  chapter. 

Measurement  of  Key  Concepts 

Communitarianism 

Braithwaite  states  that  social  integration  is  inversely 
related  to  the  percent  of  urbanization  and  the  extent  of 
residential  mobility  in  a community  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 99) . 
Following  this  notion,  urbanization  (URBANIZATION)  is 
measured  in  this  study  by  dividing  the  total  urban 
population  by  the  number  of  residents  in  each  of  the  67 
Florida  counties  (CENSUS, 1980;1990) . Similarly,  residential 
mobility  (MIGRATION)  is  measured  by  dividing  net-migrations 
in  a county  by  the  total  county  population  (Crutchfield  et 
al.  , 1982 ; Florida  Statistical  Abstract  from  1979-1987).  Both 
variables,  URBANIZATION  and  MIGRATION,  are  then  approximate 
measures  for  the  extent  of  social  integration  in  a county. 
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Braithwaite  (1989:85-86)  also  states  that  the  level  of 
moral  integration  in  a community  is  indicated  by  the  extent 
of  residents'  orientations  to  and  compliance  with  collective 
values.  Further,  he  suggests  that  mutual  obligation,  trust, 
and  group  loyalty  are  the  elements  of  collective  values. 

Four  variables,  TRUST,  HELPFUL,  INVOLVE,  and  FAIR,  are 
employed  in  this  study  to  measure  the  level  of  moral 
integration  in  a county.  These  variables  are  drawn  from  the 
1978-1987  General  Social  Survey  (National  Opinion  Research 
Center) . The  four  items  are  phrased  exactly  as  follows:  (1) 

Generally  speaking,  would  you  say  that  most  people  can  be 
trusted  (TRUST) , (2)  Do  you  think  that  most  of  time  people 

try  to  be  helpful  (HELPFUL),  (3)  Do  groups  to  which  you 
belong  do  anything  to  try  to  solve  individual  or  community 
problem  (INVOLVE) , and  (4)  Do  you  think  most  of  people  would 
try  to  be  fair  (FAIR)  ? Variables  such  as  TRUST,  HELPFUL, 
and  FAIR  are  measured  by  a three-point  scale  ranging  from  1 
to  3 . And  INVOLVE  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
organizations  in  which  a respondent  is  involved.  The  higher 
scores  of  these  four  variables  generally  mean  the  stronger 
orientations  to  collective  values.  Each  of  these  four 
variables  is  averaged  by  place  of  residence  as  indicated  by 
region,  SMSA  or  non-SMSA,  size  of  central  city,  and  rankings 
of  SMSA  and  rural/urban  areas.  After  that,  the  averaged 
scores  are  matched  to  data  on  the  Florida  counties.  A 
method  of  matching  is  discussed  in  the  data  section  later  in 
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this  chapter  and  some  implications  of  this  method  are 
discussed  in  chapter  6 . 

Interdependency 

Interdependency  is  a concept  that  focuses  on  individual 
situations.  Braithwaite  states  that  interdependency  is 
comprised  of  two  elements,  attachment  to  others  and 
commitment  to  conventional  social  life  (Braithwaite, 1989 : 

100) . Regarding  attachment  and  commitment,  Braithwaite 
(1989.90)  expects  that  the  married  and/or  employed  are  more 
likely  to  be  in  attached  situations.  Also,  he  notes  that 
highly  committed  persons  are  strongly  motivated  by 
educational  and  occupational  advancements  (Braithwaite, 

1989 : 90) . 

Four  interdependency  items,  which  were  mentioned  by 
Braithwaite,  are  all  employed  in  this  study.  Marital 
attachment  (MARRIED)  is  measured  by  the  percent  of  married 
persons  over  the  number  of  persons  between  ages  16  and  65 
(Florida  Statistical  Abstracts, 1979-1987 /Florida  Vital 
Statistics, 1979-1987) . The  extent  of  employment  attachment 
(UNEMPLOYED)  is  measured  by  the  percent  of  unemployed 
persons  between  ages  16  and  65  (Florida  Statistical 
Abstracts, 1979-1987) . Educational  commitment  (EDUCATION)  is 
measured  by  the  percent  of  people  who  have  attained  more 
than  12  years  of  education  (CENSUS, 1980) . Finally, 
occupational  commitment  (OCCUPATION)  is  defined  and  measured 
by  the  percent  of  all  employed  persons  who  are  professional 
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and  technical  workers,  managers,  and  officials  (CENSUS, 

1980 ; Bursik, 1984 ; Seccombe  et  al.,1989).  Persons  in  these 
occupations  are  believed  to  be  technically  able  to  handle 
complex  tasks  which  require  a degree  of  commitment  to  work. 

Interdependency  at  the  individual  level  is  measured  by 
two  items,  family  attachment  and  educational  commitment. 
These  items  are  similar  to  those  employed  in  several  other 
studies  (Canter, 1982 ;Matsueda, 1982 ;Liska  and  Reed, 1985; 
Simcha-Fagan  and  Schwartz , 1986 ;Goffredson  and  Taylor , 1986) . 
Sociological  researchers  used  to  measure  attachment  by  some 
set  of  indicators  of  family  structure  or  family  quality. 

For  example,  Wilkinson  (1974)  measured  attachment  by  family 
structure  indicators  such  as  broken  homes  or  two-parent 
families.  More  recent  studies  (Cernkovich  and  Giordano, 

1987 ; Voorhis  et  al.,1988)  tend  to  adopt  indicators  of  family 
quality  over  those  of  family  structure.  In  the  studies, 
attachment  is  usually  measured  by  respondents'  perceptions 
of  the  quality  of  affection  and  supervision  or  the  amount  of 
conflict. 

In  this  study,  attachment  to  family  (FAMILY)  is 
measured  differently.  Evaluation  of  family  quality  by 
outsiders  is  the  only  available  measure.  Intake  officers 
ask  youth  and  parents  about  the  family  structure  and  quality 
but,  ultimately  they  report  their  own  evaluation  and 
assessment.  It  is  this  assessment  made  by  an  intake  officer 
that  is  used  here.  Attachment  to  family  is  coded  as  '1'  if 
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an  intake  officer  at  juvenile  justice  system  evaluates  the 
family  as  adequate  enough  for  a youth  to  be  released  from 
custody  to  the  family.  This  variable  is  coded  as  'O'  if  an 
intake  officer  perceives  that  the  family  is  not  adequate  to 
support  a decision  to  release  a youth.  In  this  latter 
case,  youths  are  released  to  relatives,  crisis  homes, 
shelters,  or  they  are  placed  in  juvenile  detention  centers 
for  their  protection.  About  60  percent  of  all  of  the 
*i®liriquent  youths  in  this  present  sample  were  classified  as 
coming  from  adequate  families  or  ones  in  which  the  level  of 
attachment  was  thought  to  be  adequate. 

Educational  commitment  (SCHOOL)  is  measured  by  an 
indicator  of  achievement  in  school.  The  variable  is  coded 
as  'O'  if  a youth  is  in  a lower  grade  than  an  age 
appropriate  grade  or  a youth  is  a drop-out.  A value  of  'i' 
is  assigned  to  youths  who  follow  usual  paths  of  academic 
progress.  Neither  measure  of  attachment  or  of  commitment  is 
regarded  as  ideal.  Rather,  the  both  represent  the  best 
proxy  measures  that  could  be  constructed  from  the  statewide 
individual  level  data  available  for  this  study. 

Reinteqrative  and  Stigmatizing  Shaming 

Shaming  refers  to  vastly  different  styles  of  societal 
reactions  to  deviant  persons.  Braithwaite  states  that  the 
style  of  shaming  likely  to  be  adopted  in  a community  is 
indicated  by  whether  offenders  in  the  community  are  more 
likely  to  be  treated  in  formal  state  facilities  or  by 
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informal  community  programs.  A high  rate  of  incarceration 
(a  formal  state  response)  indicates  that  stigmatizing 
shaming  is  characteristic  of  a community.  This  is  the  case 
because  youths  who  are  imprisoned  or  incarcerated  in 
juvenile  residential  facilities  are  isolated  from 
conventional  activities  in  the  community.  They  are  also 
exposed  to  stigmatizing  labels  that  are  part  of  the  official 
penal  system  (Culbertson, 1975 ; Farrington  and  Osborn, 1978 ; Ray 
and  Downs, 1986).  By  contrast,  more  placements  of  youth  in 
community  based  correctional  settings  (such  as  community 
based  treatment  and  probation)  suggest  that  the  county  is 
generally  more  receptive  to  reintegrating  deviants  back  into 
conventional  life. 

In  this  study,  the  rate  of  residential  placement  (RATES 
OF  RESIDENTIAL  PLACEMENT)  is  employed  to  indicate  the  style 
of  shaming  likely  to  be  adopted  in  a county.  This  variable 
is  measured  by  dividing  the  number  of  youths  placed  in 
residential  facilities  by  the  total  number  of  delinquent 
youths  for  each  county  jurisdiction.  Counties  with  the 
higher  rates  suggest  that  more  stigmatizing  shaming 
reactions  are  likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  counties. 

Dependent  Variables 

There  are  four  dependent  variables  in  this  study  and 
each  one  corresponds  to  one  of  the  four  explanatory  domains 
in  Braithwaite ' s theory  (participation  rate,  frequency  rate, 
initiation  of  deviance  at  the  individual  level,  and  pattern 
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of  offending) . The  initiation  of  deviance  or  the 
explanatory  domain  that  focuses  on  the  causes  of  primary 
deviance  at  the  individual  level  is  not  examined  in  the 
present  research.  This  issue  is,  however,  extensively 
examined  at  community  macro-level  analysis. 

A participation  rate  is  constructed  by  considering  the 
relationships  between  the  number  of  youths  involved  in 
officially  recognized  delinquency  and  the  size  of  the 
population  at  risk  (Cohen, 1986) . This  rate  is  measured  in 
this  study  by  dividing  the  number  of  youths  referred  for 
delinquency  in  a county  by  the  county's  1969  cohort  or 
population  at  risk  members  (Florida  Vital  Statistics, 1969) . 

A frequency  rate  for  each  year  between  1979  and  1987  is 
defined  as  the  average  number  of  offenses  committed  by 
delinquent  youths  (Cohen, 1986 ;Blumstein  and  Cohen, 1988). 

This  rate  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
delinquent  acts  committed  by  a county's  1969  cohort  by  the 
number  of  1969  cohort  delinquents  in  the  county.  Higher 
frequency  rates  suggest  that  delinquent  youths  in  such 
counties  are,  on  average,  committing  more  offenses  than 
those  who  reside  in  counties  of  lower  rates.  Because  this 
is  an  official  rate,  however,  we  do  not  know  the  actual 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  juvenile  crime  in  any  counties. 

In  previous  studies,  patterns  of  offending  have  been 
usually  measured  in  terms  of  a transition  matrix  which  shows 
transition  probabilities  for  two  successive  offense- 
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categories  (Klein, 1974 ;Bursik, 1980 ;Rojek  and  Erickson, 1982 ; 
Farrington  et  al.,1988).  For  example,  Farrington  et  al. 
(1988)  examined  a transition  matrix  on  two  successive 
offenses  of  21  categories.  The  transition  matrix  of  the 
study  consisted  of  21  rows  for  the  original  offense- 
categories  and  21  columns  for  the  subsequent  offense- 
categories.  From  the  transition  matrix,  they  found  that 
burglary-offenders  had  a high  transition  probability  to 
commit  another  burglary.  Braithwaite ' s theory,  however,  did 
not  specify  which  category  of  offenses  would  be  expected  to 
have  the  highest  transition  probability. 

Instead  patterns  of  offending  in  this  study  are  defined 
by  whether  juvenile  delinquents  over  time  persist  in 
delinquency  (Tontodonato,  1988) . And,  this  variable  is 
coded  as  '1'  if  delinquent  youths  have  committed  subsequent 
delinquent  acts  during  adolescence.  It  is  coded  as  'O',  if 
they  have  not.  Length  of  time  between  the  original  and 
subsequent  offenses  is  also  included.  This  variable  is 
measured  in  months  from  the  date,  when  the  original 
delinquent  act  is  committed,  to  the  date  of  the  subsequent 
delinquency. 


Data 

The  entire  1969  Florida  birth-cohort  of  107,528  youths 
is  used  as  one  sample  for  this  study.  The  period  of 
observation  for  this  sample  extends  from  1979  to  1987,  when 
the  1969  cohort  youths  were  10  and  18  years  old  and  under 
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the  jurisdiction  of  juvenile  justice  system  in  the  state  of 
Florida . 

Four  different  data  sources  are  used.  One  source  of 
data  is  the  computerized  official  records  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  which  is  managed  by  the  Florida  Department  of 
Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  on  Delinquency.  For 
years  1979-1987,  delinquency  records  are  collected  on  the 
1969  birth  cohort  from  this  official  data  system. 

Information  on  youths'  family  attachment  and  school 
commitment  is  also  collected  from  this  source. 

A second  source  of  data  is  the  annual  Florida  crime 
statistics  reported  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports,  1979  to  1987.  These  data  were  made 
available  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement. 
Similar  and  complementary  data  were  obtained  from  the 
Florida  Department  of  Corrections.  Both  sources  of  official 
statistics  provide  information  on  annual  numbers  of  crimes 
by  offense  categories  as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  cases 
treated  in  the  adult  court. 

The  third  source  of  data  is  the  1978-1987  General 
Social  Survey  (National  Opinion  Research  Center) . 

Information  on  residents'  orientations  to  and  compliance 
with  collective  values  is  collected  from  this  data  source. 
Data  from  General  Social  Survey  are  combined  with  individual 
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and  county  level  data  by  using  locational  identifiers^ 

The  implications  of  using  data  from  the  General  Social 
Survey  this  way  are  discussed  in  Chapters  5 and  6. 

A final  source  of  data  is  from  1980  and  1990  CENSUS 
(Bureau  of  the  Census) . Supplementary  data  for  Florida  are 
drawn  from  the  1979-1987  Florida  Statistical  Abstracts 
(Bureau  of  Economic  and  Urban  Research  Center) . From  the 
latter  source  estimates  of  urban  population,  net-migrations, 
unmarried  persons,  unemployed  persons,  educational  level, 
and  occupational  level  are  collected.  These  are  predicted 
values  or  estimates  based  on  past  rates.  The  implications 
of  using  these  estimates  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 


Methods 

Braithwaite ' s hypotheses  relating  to  participation  and 
frequency  rates  are  tested  by  estimating  multiple  regression 
equations  (Agresti, 1986) . A model  for  estimating 


^ The  General  Social  Survey  provides  four  locational 
variables  such  as  region,  SMSA  or  non-SMSA,  size  of  central 
city,  and  rankings  of  SMSA  and  rural/urban  areas.  Twelve 
groups  of  respondents  are  identified  from  the  General  Social 
Survey  based  on  the  four  variables.  These  groups  include 
2,700  individuals.  Similarly,  the  Florida  67  counties  are 
categorized  into  9 groups  by  the  use  of  the  same  variables 
applied  in  the  General  Social  Survey.  For  instance,  Calhoun 
county  in  Florida  is  identified  as  belonging  to  Group-1  that 
consists  of  non-SMSA,  a small  central  city,  and  rural 
counties. 

After  that,  the  four  items  measuring  orientations  to 
collective  values  in  the  General  Social  Survey  are  averaged 
over  the  twelve  identified  groups.  The  groups'  average 
scores  are  then  imported  into  data  on  the  Florida  67 
counties  through  matching  twelve  groups  of  General  Social 
Survey  and  nine  groups  of  Florida  counties. 
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participation  rates  is  constructed  as  Equation  1.  The  model 
consists  of  two  variables  representing  the  social- 
integration  aspect  of  communitarianism  (URBANIZATION  and 
MIGRATION) , four  variables  representing  the  moral  aspect 
(TRUST,  HELPFUL,  INVOLVE,  and  FAIR) , four  variables  for 
interdependency  (MARRIED,  UNEMPLOYED,  EDUCATION,  and 
OCCUPATION) , and  eight  dummy  variables  for  years  observed. 
Equation  1 is  presented  as  follows: 


Participation  rates=  a + + B2X2  + BjDgQ  37  + 6 

where  X^  : variables  for  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  communitarianism 
X2  : variables  for  interdependency 
Dgo  82  : dummy  variables  for  years 
observed 

e : error  terms. 


A model  for  estimating  frequency  rates  is  constructed 
by  including  one  variable  for  stigmatizing  shaming  (RATES  OF 
RESIDENTIAL  PLACEMENT) , six  variables  for  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  communitarianism  (URBANIZATION,  MIGRATION,  TRUST, 
HELPFUL,  INVOLVE,  and  FAIR) , four  variables  for 
interdependency  (MARRIED,  UNEMPLOYED,  EDUCATION,  and 
OCCUPATION) , and  eight  dummy  variables  for  years  observed. 
Equation  2 is  stated  as  follows: 

Frequency  rates=  a + B^X,  + B2X2  + B3X3  + B3Dgg  37  + ® 
where  X^  : variables  for  social  and  moral 
aspects  of  communitarianism 
X2  : variables  for  interdependency 
X3  : a variable  for  stigmatizing  shaming 
Dgo  _ 87  : dummy  variables  for  years 
observed 

e : error  terms . 
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Patterns  of  offending,  which  measure  individual  youths' 
persistence  in  deviance,  are  defined  in  terms  of  qualitative 
changes  over  time.  So,  the  duration  of  time  between 
delinquency  events  affects  the  developmental  process.  For 
example,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  two  youths,  one  of 
whom  commits  another  offense  shortly  after  release  and  the 
other  does  so  after  a considerably  longer  time.  The 
patterns  of  offending  would  be  treated  as  qualitatively  the 
same  if  the  duration  of  time  between  two  offending  events  is 
not  considered. 

Event  history  analysis  (Allison, 1984 ;Yamaguchi , 1991) 
allows  us  to  include  the  duration  of  time  between  offending- 
events  as  well  as  other  explanatory  variables  in  a same 
model.  Models  and  estimation  procedures  are  different 
depending  on  whether  the  duration  of  time  is  discrete  or 
continuous,  whether  transition  rates  are  dependent  or 
independent  with  the  time  duration,  or  whether  explanatory 
variables  vary  with  the  duration  (Allison, 1984 ) . Most 
recent  studies  on  recidivism  and  criminal  careers  (Blumstein 
et  al. , 1986;Tontodonato, 1988)  have  adopted  proportional 
hazard  models  and  partial  likelihood  estimation  methods. 

The  selection  of  a proportional  hazard  model  is  made  here 
because  (1)  the  relative  transition  rates  for  recidivism  can 
be  assumed  independent  of  the  duration  of  time  between 
events,  (2)  official  records  on  crime  provide  an  exact  date 
of  offending  such  that  the  duration  of  time  can  be  measured 
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as  a continuous  variable,  (3)  the  model  is  not  extremely 
restrictive  to  censured  cases,  and  (4)  the  model  can  be 
estimated  by  popular  computer  software  (Tuma  and  Hannan, 
1984,'Hagan  and  Palloni , 1988)  . 

A model  for  estimating  patterns  of  offending  is 
constructed  as  Eguation  3 in  terms  of  a proportional  hazard 
model.  Let  R^(t)  be  the  transition  rate  of  persistent 
pattern  for  a youth^j^  at  time  t.  The  proportional  hazard 
model  posits  that  the  natural  logarithm  of  R^(t)  is  the  sum 
of  a function  of  the  youth's  characteristics,  contextual 
characteristics  of  a county  where  the  youth  resides,  and  a 
function  of  time  that  is  the  same  for  all  youths.  It  is 
presented  as  follows: 

Ln  R.(t)  = a(t)  + B,X„,  + + BjX^ 

where  R„(t)  : transition  rate  for  persistent 
pattern  of  offending 
: county  contexts  for  a 
youths 

: variables  for  a youth^^'s 
interdependency 

X^  : a stigmatizing  shaming  variable  for 
a youth^ 

t : duration  of  time  from  the  original 

to  subseguent  deviant  acts. 

Summary 

This  chapter  described  the  research  methods  employed  in 
this  study.  The  first  section  presented  the  methods  of 
measuring  the  key  concepts  of  Braithwaite ' s theory.  For 
instance,  the  percent  of  urbanization  and  the  percent  of 
net-migration  are  applied  to  indicate  the  social  integration 
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aspect  of  communitarianism  in  a county.  And,  the  moral 
integration  aspect  is  represented  by  four  variables:  TRUST, 
HELPFUL,  INVOLVE,  and  FAIR.  Meanwhile,  the  extent  of 
interdependency  of  a county  is  indicated  by  the  percent  of 
the  married,  the  percent  of  the  unemployed,  the  percent  of 
people  who  have  attained  more  than  12  years  of  education, 
and  the  percent  of  people  who  are  professional  and  technical 
workers  and  managers  and  officials.  Also,  attachment  to 
family  (FAMILY)  and  commitment  to  school  (SCHOOL)  indicate 
interdependency  at  the  individual  level.  Another  key 
concept  of  Braithwaite'  theory  is  shaming.  In  this  study, 
rates  of  residential  placement  are  applied  to  measure  the 
extent  of  stigmatizing  shaming  adopted  in  counties. 

Finally,  the  etiological  and  developmental  aspects  of 
deviance  in  Braithwaite ' s theory  are  represented  by 
participation  rates,  frequency  rates,  and  individual 
patterns  of  offending. 

The  second  section  discussed  the  several  sources  of 
data  used  in  this  study.  This  study  uses  data  such  as  the 
official  records  on  juvenile  delinquency  maintained  by  the 
Florida  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services, 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  on  Florida  reported  by  the  Florida 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  General  Social  Survey  data 
(National  Opinion  Research  Center) , Census  data  (Bureau  of 
the  Census) , and  Florida  Statistical  Abstracts  (Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Urban  Research  Center) . 
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Finally,  the  third  section  discussed  the  estimation 
models  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  Braithwaite ' s theory. 
Multiple  regression  analyses  are  applied  to  estimate 
participation  and  frequency  rates.  And  event  history 
analysis  is  applied  to  estimate  patterns  of  offending  in 
individual  youths. 
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CHAPTER  5 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Results  are  presented  in  three  sections.  In  the  first 
section,  major  features  of  delinquent  behavior  for  the  1969 
Florida  birth  cohort  youths  are  presented.  Descriptive 
statistics  on  communitarianism,  interdependency,  and 
stigmatizing  shaming  are  also  provided  in  this  first 
section.  Results  from  tests  of  the  hypotheses  of 
Braithwaite ' s theory  are  presented  in  the  second  section.  A 
third  section  discusses  the  results  of  this  study  as  they 
relate  to  findings  from  other  relevant  research. 

Delinquency  in  a Florida  1969  Birth  Cohort 
P^^^icipation  Rates  in  Official  Delinquency 

Curvilinear  relationships  similar  to  those  found  by 
Hirschi  and  Gottfredson  (1983)  characterize  the  trend  of 
participation  rates  of  the  1969  Florida  birth  cohort.  Table 
5-1  and  Figure  5-1  describe  these  relationships. 
Participation  rates  were  generally  low  from  1979  (age  10)  to 
1981^  (age  12).  During  this  period,  about  seven  to  sixteen 
youths  per  1,000  participated  in  delinquency  for  the  first 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to  describe  the 
general  features  of  delinquency  behavior  in  this  sample  by 
year  or  by  age.  Regarding  participation  rates,  the  effects 
of  age,  period,  and  cohort  are  not  specifically  examined  in 
this  study. 


Table  5-1.  Participation  Rates  in  Delinquency  by  year  (1979-1987)  in  the  1969  Florida 
Birth  Cohort. 
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Unadjusted  Rate  Adjusted  Rate 


Figure  5-1.  Participation  Rates  in  Delinquency  by  year 
from  1979  to  1987  in  the  1969  Florida  Birth 
Cohort. 
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time. 2 Participation  rates  escalated  rapidly  from  1983 
(age  14)  up  to  1986  (age  17) . The  highest  participation 
rate  is  found  in  1986  when  the  youths  were  17  years  old.  In 
this  year  alone,  about  8,435  youths  or  fifty  eight  per  1,000 
youths  at  risk  were  officially  recognized  as  participating 
in  delinquency.  Participation  rates  dropped  after  the  1986 
year.  In  1987  (age  18) , the  number  of  youths  known  to  have 
participated  in  delinquency  was  about  4,639  youths.  Stated 
differently,  the  participation  rate  of  1987  was  thirty  two 
per  1,000  youths  at  risk.  This  is  a similar  rate  to  the 
level  of  participation  in  1983  (age  14) . 

Another  important  fact  in  our  initial  analyses  is  that 
about  30  percent  of  cohort  members  (43,385  total 
participants  in  delinquency  out  of  146,302  adjusted  cohort 
members)  were  arrested  at  least  once  during  their  legal 
status  as  juvenile.  Such  a high  percent  of  participation 
suggests  that  delinquency  problems  were  not  restricted  to  a 
small  group  of  incorrigible  youths.  Rather,  it  indicates 
that  delinquency  reflects  more  general  behavioral  problems 
common  to  large  numbers  of  youths. 

Table  5-2  shows  the  annual  distribution  of  offenses 

^ In  each  county,  an  adjusted  participation  rate  is 
estimated  by  adjusting  the  number  of  births  in  1969  by  the 
extent  of  annual  net-migration  in  a county.  An  assumption 
here  is  that  the  1969  cohort  youths  would  migrate  at  the 
same  rate  of  net-migration  in  overall  population.  When 
adjusted  rates  and  unadjusted  rates  are  compared,  unadjusted 
participation  rates  are  generally  higher  than  adjusted 
rates . 
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committed  by  youths  in  this  sample.  The  most  frequent 
offense-category  which  led  the  youths  to  arrest  was  offenses 
property  (such  as  theft,  vandalism,  or  burglary)  . 
Combining  felony  and  misdemeanor  property  charges  together, 
it  is  clear  that  such  offenses  accounted  for  more  than  45 
percent  of  all  recorded  offenses  over  the  nine  year 
observation  period  (Row  7 of  Table  5-2).  Also,  the 
propensity  of  youths  to  commit  property  offenses  was 
greatest  in  earlier  years.  For  instance,  property  offenses 
accounted  for  about  60  percent  of  all  offenses  in  1982  (or 
when  the  cohort  was  13  years  old)  but  they  occupied  about  47 
percent  in  1987  (age  18)  . 

And,  criminal  violations  against  public  order  were  the 
second  most  frequent  offenses  committed  by  the  youths  (Row  4 
of  Table  5-2) . In  1987  (age  18) , about  40  percent  of  all 
offenses  were  accounted  for  by  violations  of  public  order 
(crimes  such  as  marijuana  smoking,  alcohol  use,  or 
disorderly  conduct) . Also,  such  violations  show  a trend  of 
steady  increases  from  1979  (age  10)  to  1987  (age  18) . For 
instance,  they  accounted  for  about  6 percent  of  all  arrested 
offenses  in  1979  and  about  40  percent  in  1987. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  annual  offense- 
distribution  is  that  violent  offenses  were  fairly  stable 
over  the  years  of  observation  (Row  10  of  Table  5-2) . Felony 
and  misdemeanor  person  charges  combined,  which  indicate  the 
violence  of  youths,  accounted  for  around  10  percent  of  all 


Table  5-2.  Number  of  Youths  Participating  in  Delinquency  by  year  (1979-1987)  and  by 
Offense-Category. 
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offenses  with  few  fluctuations  over  the  years  observed. 

Frequency  Rates  in  Official  Delinquency 

Frequency  rates  of  offending  are  closely  related  to  age 
in  ways  similar  to  the  trend  of  participation  rates.  As 
shown  in  Table  5-3  and  Figure  5-2,  frequency  rates  were 
generally  low  from  1979  (age  10)  to  1981  (age  12).  These 
rates  rapidly  increased  from  1982  (age  13)  to  1986  (age  17) 
and  then  decreased  between  1986  (age  17)  and  1987  (age  18) . 
For  instance,  the  frequency  rate  was  1.1  offenses  per  youth 
in  1979,  1.7  offenses  in  1982,  2.2  offenses  in  1986,  and  2.1 
offenses  in  1987. 

The  results  from  the  analysis  of  participation  and 
frequency  rates  and  their  distributions  over  the  study 
period  suggest  a picture  of  delinquency  problem  in  this 
cohort,  which  is  similar  to  the  general  youth  population. 

The  30  percent  of  participation  in  delinquency  means  that 
delinquent  behavior  was  very  much  a common  phenomenon  in  the 
cohort.  Especially  when  these  youths  were  14,  15,  16,  and 
17  years  old,  delinquency  problems  were  pronounced.  Both 
participation  and  frequency  rates  showed  rapid  increases 
during  this  age  and  time  period. 

However,  other  findings  are  less  alarming.  First,  the 
cohort  youths  were  less  likely  to  participate  in  delinquency 
after  age  17.  And,  even  when  they  participated  in 
delinquency,  youths  at  later  stages  of  adolescence  were  less 
active  in  committing  offenses.  Second,  violent  personal 


Table  5-3.  Frequency  Rates  by  Year  (1979-1987)  in  the  1969  Florida  Birth  Cohort. 
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Figure  5-2.  Frequency  Rates  by  Year  from  1979  to  1987  in 
the  1969  Florida  Birth  Cohort. 
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offenses  were  represented  only  about  10  percent  of  all 
offenses.  The  majority  of  the  offenses  were  property 
offenses,  a category  that  is  less  serious  in  the  view  of 
most  members  of  the  public.  Further,  even  this  most  highly 
represented  offense-category  decreased  in  rate  at  later 
ages.  Some  research  would  suggest  that  this  is  a result  of 
a maturational  reform  (Matza,1968)  while  other  work  would 
suggest  that  it  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  tendency  of 
juvenile  justice  officials  to  respond  to  16  and  17  year  old 
youths  as  they  would  be  adults  and  to  transfer  their  cases 
to  adult  court  (Bishop  et  al.,1989). 

Patterns  of  Offending 

Pattern  of  offending  refers  to  a process  by  which 
delinquent  behavior  may  be  seen  to  develop  over  time. 
Patterns  of  offending  up  to  five  offense-episodes^  are 
presented  in  Figure  5-3  and  Appendix.  As  shown  in  Figure 
5-3,  there  are  8,488  youths  who  were  arrested  for  committing 
status-offenses  at  the  first  offense-episode.  They 
accounted  for  about  19  percent  of  43,385  youths  who 
experienced  at  least  one  arrest.  Of  those  8,488  youths, 

52.6  percent  (4,464  youths)  did  not  commit  any  more  offenses 

^ Offense-categories  are  presented  by  the  use  of 
abbreviated  names.  F.  PER  refers  to  felony  offenses  against 
person,  F.  PRO  refers  to  felony  offenses  against  property, 

F.  PUB  refers  to  felony  violations  of  public  order,  M.  PER 
refers  to  misdemeanor  offenses  against  person,  M.  PRO  refers 
to  misdemeanor  offenses  against  property,  M.  PUB  refers  to 
misdemeanor  violations  of  public  order,  and  STATUS  refers  to 
status-offenses . 
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during  the  adolescent  years.  In  other  words,  the  52  percent 
were  desisters  after  the  first  offense-episode.  And  the 
remaining  48  percent  (4,024  youths)  were  persisters  at  the 
first  episode.  Nearly  24  percent  (2,007  youths)  committed 
status-offenses  at  the  second  offense-episode.  Of  the  2,007 
youths,  nearly  41  percent  (817  youths)  became  desisters  and 
32.6  percent  (654  youths)  committed  other  status-offenses  at 
the  third  offense-episode.  In  the  fourth  episode,  the 
percent  of  desisters  decreased  to  35.5  percent  (232  youths). 
The  percent  of  desisters  was  smaller  in  the  fifth  offense- 
episode.  Only  27.3  percent  (59  youths)  of  216  youths  became 
desisters  at  the  fifth  offense-episode.  The  remaining  72.7 
percent  of  them  persisted  in  delinquency  beyond  five  events. 

Youths  with  misdemeanor  property  offenses  as  the  first 
offenses  show  similar  patterns  to  those  of  status  offenses. 
The  percent  of  desisters  decreased  with  more  offending 
episodes.  For  example,  nearly  68  percent  desisted  after  the 
first  offense-episode.  The  percent  of  desisters  were 
generally  lower  at  the  second  offense-episode.  Especially 
in  the  offense-category  of  felony  offenses  against  property, 
the  percent  of  desisters  were  only  34.5.  The  percent  of 
desisters  were  much  lower  at  the  third  offense-episode  in 
that  there  were  only  29  percent  of  desisters  (76  out  of  262 
youths) . 

Regarding  specializing  patterns  of  offending,  youths  in 
this  study  show  a slight  tendency  of  specialization.  In  the 
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Figure  5-3.  Patterns  of  Offending  among  Youth  with  up  to  Five  Offense  Events. 
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area  of  status  offenses,  for  example,  about  50  percent  of 
4,024  persisters  at  the  first  offense-episode  committed  the 
same  status  offenses  at  the  second  offense-episode.  Also, 
about  53  percent  of  4,282  persisters  after  an  initial 
property  offense  at  the  misdemeanor  level  continued  to 
commit  the  same  property  offenses  of  either  misdemeanor  or 
felony  charges.  However,  the  remaining  half  of  the  youths 
developed  general  patterns  of  offending.^ 

Descriptive  Statistics  on  Communitarianism,  Shaming,  and 

Interdependency 

Descriptive  statistics  of  communitarian  county- 
conditions  are  provided  in  Table  5-4.  Percent  of  net- 
migration^  (MIGRATION)  and  percent  of  urban  population 
(URBANIZATION)  indicate  the  social  integration  aspect  of 
communitarianism.  As  shown  in  Table  5—4,  about  3 percent  of 
county-population  changed  by  net-migrations  almost  every 
year  during  the  years  of  observation.  The  highest  percent 
of  net— migration  is  found  in  1980  when  about  5 percent  of 
population  changed  for  a year.  By  contrast,  the  lowest 


When  we  examine  other  categories  of  offenses  (see 
Appendix) , general  patterns  of  offending  are  more  common 
than  specialized  patterns. 


^ Net-migration  between  census  years  is  based  on 
estimates  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Research. 
Therefore,  one  may  suspect  that  the  extent  of  net-migration 
is  likely  to  be  biased  because  of  possible  estimation 
errors.  But  we  can  not  figure  out  the  extent  of  estimation 
errors  in  these  data.  This  is  one  of  the  limitations  of  the 
present  study  that  is  discussed  in  Chapter  6. 


Table  5-4.  Characteristics  of  Communitarian  County-Conditions  by  Year  (1979-1987) 
in  Florida  Counties. 
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percent  of  net-migration  is  found  in  1983.  Only  1.8  percent 
of  population  changed  in  that  year.  The  percent  of  urban 
population  (URBANIZATION)  gradually  increased  after  1979 
until  1987,  when  approximately  50  percent  of  population  was 
reported  to  live  in  urban  areas. 

Four  variables,  HELPFUL,  TRUST,  FAIR,  and  INVOLVE, 
indicate  the  extent  of  orientations  to  and  compliance  with 
collective  values.^  Over  the  67  Florida  counties,  people 
generally  valued  helping  each  other  (HELPFUL)  and  there  was 
a clear  evidence  of  a sense  of  mutual  trust  and  obligation 
(TRUST) . Low  scores  were  found  for  an  item  measuring 
whether  people  share  obligations  equally  (FAIR) . On  the 
extent  of  involvement  in  organizations  to  solve  community 
problems,  people  were  involved  in  at  least  one  organization. 

Shaming 

Rates  of  residential  placement  or  incarceration 
increased  in  the  Florida  counties  over  the  study  period 
(Table  5-5;Figure  5-4).  For  example,  in  1979,  about  1.09 
youths  out  of  10  delinquent  youths  were  placed  in 
residential  facilities  as  results  of  juvenile  court 
dispositions.  About  1.13  youths  out  of  10  delinquents  were 
placed  in  such  facilities  in  1980.  In  1981,  however,  the 
rate  changed  dramatically.  The  rate  dropped  in  that  year 

^ Variables  are  not  available  from  the  General  Social 
Survey  in  1981,  1983,  and  1985.  Scores  of  previous  years  are 
used  as  the  best  proximate  scores  for  these  years  in 
regression  analyses. 


Table  5-5.  Rates  of  Residential  Placement  by  Year  (1979-1987) 
in  the  1969  Florida  Birth  Cohort. 
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*—  Unadjusted  Rate  Adjusted  Rate 


Figure  5-4.  Rates  of  Residential  Placement  by  year  from 
1979  to  1987  in  the  1969  Florida  Birth 
Cohort. 
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and  was  the  lowest  over  the  study  period.  Only  0.92  youths 
out  of  10  delinquents  were  placed  in  residential  facilities. 
After  1981,  the  rate  increased  continuously  and  reached 
about  4.04  out  of  10  delinquents  in  1987. 

Rates  of  residential  placement  are  indicators  for 
typical  forms  of  societal  reactions  to  deviant  youths  and  by 
extension  here  they  also  indicate  typical  forms  of  shaming 
practiced  in  counties.  The  increasing  tendency  of  these 
rates  means  that  the  1969  birth  cohort  delinquents  tended  to 
be  reacted  to  in  more  and  more  stigmatizing  ways.  For  exam- 
ple, about  one  out  of  10  delinquents  was  placed  in 
residential  facilities  in  1981.  But  4 out  of  10  youths  were 
placed  in  such  facilities  in  1987. 

Interdependency 

The  extent  of  marital  attachment  (MARRIED)  tends  to 
decrease  in  the  Florida  67  counties  during  the  study  period 
(Row  1 of  Table  5-6).  For  example,  in  1979,  about  86 
percent  of  the  residents  in  Florida  were  attached  to  spouses 
or  family-members  through  marriage.  About  73  percent  of 
them  were  attached  in  1987  after  gradual  declines  each  year 
after  1979. 

A variable  termed  as  UNEMPLOYED  inversely  indicates  the 
extent  of  attachment  to  others  at  work-places,  where  people 
maintain  close  interpersonal  relationships  (Row  2 of  Table 
5-6).  The  highest  value  of  UNEMPLOYED  is  found  in  1983.  In 
that  year,  about  16  percent  of  the  residents  were  not 


Table  5-6.  Characteristics  of  Interdependency  at  the  County  Level  by  Year  (1979-1987) 
in  Florida  Counties. 
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attached  to  other  persons  at  work-places.  The  lowest  value 
is  found  in  1987,  in  which  about  10  percent  of  the  residents 
were  not  attached.  In  other  words,  about  90  percent  of 
people  between  age  15-65  were  attached  to  others  in  that 
year. 

Educational  commitment  (SCHOOL)  and  occupational 
commitment  (OCCUPATION)  are  available  only  for  the  1980 
year.  According  to  Table  5-6,  a mean  value  of  SCHOOL 
variable  is  60.05.  This  value  indicates  that  about  60 
percent  of  residents  in  Florida  were  committed  to  higher 
educational  achievement,  which  most  of  us  regard  as 
necessary  for  conventional  social-life.  A mean  value  of 
OCCUPATION  is  47.19,  and  it  means  that  about  47  percent  of 
the  residents  were  committed  to  their  occupations  which 
require  a degree  of  commitment  to  work. 

Tests  of  Selected  Hypotheses 

Three  hypotheses  are  derived  from  Braithwaite ' s (1989) 
theory.  Hypothesis  1 predicts  that  participation  rates  in 
delinquency  are  lower  in  counties  that  are  more 
communitarian  and  interdependent.  Hypothesis  2 predicts 
that  frequency  rates  of  offending  are  lower  in  counties  that 
adopt  less  stigmatizing  shaming  and  that  are  more 
communitarian  and  interdependent.  Hypothesis  3 predicts 
that  delinquent  youths  are  less  likely  to  persist  in 
delinquency  if  macro-social  conditions  are  characterized  by 
communitarianism,  if  the  micro-situation  is  highly 
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interdependent,  and  if  delinquent  youths  experience  less 
stigmatizing  shaming. 

Results  for  the  test  of  the  first  hypothesis  are 
presented  in  Table  5-7.  These  results^  show  that  a fairly 
high  percent  of  variance  in  participation  rates®  is 
explained  by  variables  measuring  communitarianism, 
interdependency,  and  dummy  variables  on  year.  The 
explanatory  variables,  as  a whole,  explain  about  70  percent 
of  the  variance  in  participation  rates.  URBANIZATION  and 
MIGRATION  show  statistically  significant  relationships  with 


^ Each  of  the  Florida  67  counties  was  observed  annually 
from  1979  to  1987.  Henretta ( 1987 ) discusses  important 
concerns  with  issues  regarding  estimation  of  standard  errors 
in  such  repeated  observations.  His  main  concern  is  about 
the  dependency  among  repeated  observations  as  the  multiple 
observations  are  not  independent.  The  standard  method  of 
corrections  for  cluster  samples  (Kish, 1965 ; 161-164 ) is  used 
in  this  study  to  take  it  into  account  the  dependency  among 
the  multiple  observations.  An  assumption  in  applying  this 
method  of  correction  is  that  the  multiple  observations 
center  on  a certain  homogeneity.  Under  this  assumption,  the 
multiple  observations  for  a county  are  regarded  as 
constituting  a separate  cluster.  According  to  Kish,  the 
relative  variance  of  a cluster  sample  compared  to  a simple 
random  sample  (deff.)  is  expressed  by  the  following 
equation;  deff.  = 1 + roh  (B-1) , where  roh  is  the  portion  of 
the  total  variance  due  to  cluster  membership  and  B is  the 
size  of  clusters.  Roh  was  estimated  in  this  study  by  the 
use  of  ABSORB  option  in  the  SAS  GLM  Procedure.  A portion  of 
the  total  variance  attributed  to  cluster  membership  is 
estimated  by  the  ABSORB  option.  A value  of  8 was  given  as  a 
cluster  size  because  each  county  was  observed  8 times  during 
the  study  period.  Results  of  tests  for  statistical 
significance  of  regression  coefficients  were  close  to  the 
same  as  those  reported  in  Tables  5-6  and  5-7,  even  though 
the  standard  errors  were  adjusted  through  the  above 
procedure . 


® Adjusted  participation  rates  are  used  in  this 
analysis . 
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Table  5-7 . Participation  Rates  Regressed  on  Measures  of 

Communitarianism  and  Interdependency  in  Florida 
Counties,  1979-1987. 


Predictors 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

MIGRATION 

0.8044 

0.2121  ** 

URBANIZATION 

0.1029 

0.0311  ** 

HELPFUL 

-7.9305 

2.8717  ** 

FAIR 

-2 . 6279 

2.8566 

TRUST 

5.2013 

3 .2712 

INVOLVE 

-4 . 1625 

2 . 3807 

UNEMPLOYED 

-0.0040 

0.1641 

MARRIED 

0.0624 

0.0204  ** 

EDUCATION 

-0.1530 

0.1390 

OCCUPATION 

-0.0164 

0.1678 

D80 

2 . 3415 

2 . 6000 

D81 

7.7669 

2.5045  ** 

D82 

16.2705 

2.5225  ** 

D83 

27.3702 

2.5986  ** 

D84 

50.1551 

2.6557  ** 

D85 

52 . 1943 

2.6578  ** 

D86 

51.0246 

2.5388  ** 

D87 

24.1454 

2.7657  ** 

INTERCEPT 

21.0561 

9.9964  * 

N 

575 

R-square 

.70 

■kit 


indicates  significance  at  the  .05  level 
indicates  significance  at  the  .01  level 
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participation  rates.  The  estimated  coefficient  of 
URBANIZATION  indicates  that  approximately  one  more  youth  per 
1,000  participate  in  delinquency  for  each  10  percent 
increase  in  the  urbanization  level.  And  the  estimate 
coefficient  of  MIGRATION  indicates  that  about  8 more  youths 
per  1,000  participate  in  delinquency  for  every  10  percent 
change  in  population  through  net-migration. 

HELPFUL,  FAIR,  and  INVOLVE,  which  measure  the 
extent  of  orientations  to  and  compliance  with  collective 
values,  all  show  the  negative  signs  on  participation  rates. 
Only  the  effect  of  HELPFUL  is  statistically  significant, 
however.  The  estimated  coefficient  of  HELPFUL  indicates 
that  about  seven  fewer  youths  per  1,000  participate  in 
delinquency  for  each  one  unit  change  in  this  variable. 

There  are  no  statistically  significant  results  found  in 
the  expected  direction  for  variables  measuring 
interdependency.  The  effect  of  marital  attachment,  however, 
is  opposite  to  that  predicted  by  Braithwaite ' s hypothesis. 

Dummy  variables  for  years  observed  have  strong  effects 
on  participation  rates.  For  example,  the  estimated 
coefficient  of  D81  (year  1981)  indicates  that  about  8 more 
youths  per  1,000  participate  in  delinquency  in  1981  compared 
to  the  participation  level  in  1979  (the  1979  year  is  a 
reference  year  in  this  analysis) . These  effects  for  years 
covered  in  this  study  tend  to  increase  up  to  1985,  level  off 
in  1986,  and  then  drop  considerably  in  1987. 
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Results  for  the  test  of  the  second  hypothesis  are 
presented  in  Table  5-8.  About  64  percent  of  variance  in 
frequency  rates  are  explained  by  variables  indicating 
communitarianism,  interdependency,  and  stigmatizing  shaming 
along  with  year  dummy  variables.  As  with  the  previous 
model,  most  of  the  explained  variance  is  accounted  for  by 
the  dummy  variables  for  year.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
surprise  given  the  known  substantial  effects  of  age  on 
delinquency  involvement.  No  significant  effects  are  found 
for  communitarianism  and  interdependency  variables. 

However,  a statistically  significant  relationship  is  found 
between  rates  of  residential  placement  and  frequency  rates: 
Frequency  rates  increase  with  higher  rates  of  residential 
placement.  The  estimated  coefficient  for  RATES  OF 
RESIDENTIAL  PLACEMENT  indicates  that  the  frequency  of 
offending  increases  by  about  .09  times  in  a county  for  every 
ten  youths  placed  in  residential  facilities. 

Table  5-9  presents  the  results  for  the  test  of  the 
third  hypothesis.^  The  results,  which  are  estimated  by 
PHGLM  of  SAS  procedure,  show  that  higher  hazard  rates  for 
persistence  in  delinquency  are  associated  with  males, 
nonwhites,  and  older  age.  For  example,  when  compared  to 

^ A variable  termed  as  SERIOUS  measures  the  seriousness 
of  offense.  This  variable  is  measured  by  a 7-point  scale 
ranging  from  1 (the  least  serious  offense)  to  7 (the  most 
serious  offense) . PLACEMENT  measures  whether  an  individual 
youth  has  an  experience  being  placed  in  residential 
facilities  (l=placed  and  0=not  placed) . 
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Table  5-8 . Frequency  Rates  Regressed  on  Measures  of 

Stigmatizing  Shaming,  Communitarianism,  and 
Interdependency  in  Florida  Counties,  1979-1987. 


Predictors 

Regression 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

MIGRATION 

-0.0058 

0.0060 

URBANIZATION 

-0.0009 

0.0009 

HELPFUL 

0.0955 

0.0818 

FAIR 

-0.0193 

0.0807 

TRUST 

-0.1002 

0.0931 

INVOLVE 

0.0999 

0.0680 

RATES  OF  RESIDENTIAL 

PLACEMENT 

0.0899 

0.0048  ** 

UNEMPLOYED 

0.0028 

0.0047 

MARRIED 

0.0002 

0.0006 

EDUCATION 

0.0007 

0.0039 

OCCUPATION 

0.0080 

0.0047 

D80 

0.0051 

0.0740 

D81 

-0.0218 

0.0712 

D82 

0.4551 

0.0717  ** 

D83 

0.5261 

0.0736  ** 

D84 

0.6587 

0.0760  ** 

D85 

0.6740 

0.0759  ** 

D86 

0.6753 

0.0736  ** 

D87 

0.5421 

0.0814  ** 

INTERCEPT 

0.5663 

0.2835 

N 

559 

R-square 

. 64 

indicates  significance  at  the  .01  level 
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females,  male  delinquents  have  a 54  percent  greater  chance 
of  persistence  in  delinquency,  since  100  (e-^^^^-1)  estimates 
the  percentage  change  in  the  rate  of  male  (value=l)  versus 
female  (value=0)^°  (Tontodonato, 1988) . Similarly,  white 
youths  are  estimated  to  have  a 16  percent  greater  risk  of 
persistence  compared  to  nonwhite  youths. 

Also,  youths  with  strong  family  attachment  and  school 
commitment  are  estimated  to  have  lower  risks  by  a 17  percent 
(b=-.1834)  and  8 percent  (b=-.0834)  respectively  in 
committing  another  offense  compared  to  those  who  are  not. 
Consistent  with  the  results  from  the  model  testing  the 
second  hypothesis,  youths  placed  in  residential  facilities 
(b=.2629)  are  about  30  percent  more  likely  to  persist  in 
delinquency  as  compared  to  those  who  are  not  placed  in  such 
facilities . 


1 n 

Percent  change  of  hazard  rates  for  males  over 
females  is  estimated  by  the  following  equations. 

Hazard  rate  for  males: 

R^(t)=exp(a(t) +.4361*SEX(1) -. 1715*RACE+. 1183*AGE 

-. 1834*FAMILY-. 0834*SCHOOL-. 6895*MISS  SCHOOL 
- . 0100*SERIOUS+. 2629 *PLACEMENT+. 0027 *MIGRATION 
+. 0016*URBANIZATION+. 1102*HELPFUL+. 7741*FAIR 
-. 3993*TRUST+. 1045*INVOLVE) . 

Hazard  rate  for  females: 

R^(t)=exp(a(t)+.4361*SEX(0) -. 1715*RACE+. 1183*AGE 

-. 1834*FAMILY-. 0834*SCHOOL-. 6895*MISS  SCHOOL 
-. 0100*SERIOUS+. 2629*PLACEMENT+. 0027*MIGRATION 
+. 0016*URBANIZATION+. 1102*HELPFUL+.7741*FAIR 
-. 3993*TRUST+. 1045*INVOLVE) . 

Controlling  for  other  variables,  the  percent  change  of 
hazard  rates  for  males  over  females  is  estimated  as 
100*(R^(t) -R^(t)  ) = 100*(exp-^^^''-l) 

= 54.0. 
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Table  5-9.  Proportional  Hazard  Model  for  Persistence  in 
Delinquency  by  Individual  and  Community 
Predictors . 


Predictor 

Coefficient 

Standard 

Error 

SEX 

0.4361 

0.0185  ** 

RACE 

-0.1715 

0.0172  ** 

AGE 

0.1183 

0.0061  ** 

FAMILY 

-0.1834 

0.0234  ** 

SCHOOL 

-0.0834 

0.0380  * 

MISSING  SCHOOL® 

-0.6895 

0.0196  ** 

SERIOUS 

-0.0100 

0.0043  * 

PLACEMENT 

0.2629 

0.0430  ** 

MIGRATION 

0.0027 

0.0044 

URBANIZATION 

0.0016 

0.0004  ** 

HELPFUL 

0.1102 

0.0386  ** 

FAIR 

0.7741 

0.0419  ** 

TRUST 

-0.3993 

0.0549  ** 

INVOLVE 

0.1045 

0.0433  * 

N 

43 , 385 

Model  Chi-square 

2 ,429 

df 

14 

-2*LL  Intercept 

342 , 042 

indicates  significance  at  the  .05  level 
indicates  significance  at  the  .01  level. 

® MISSING  SCHOOL  indicates  whether  a SCHOOL  variable  is 
available  (value=0)  or  it  is  unavailable  and  assigned  a 
mean  value  (value=l) . 
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Meanwhile,  the  seriousness  of  offense  (b=-.0100)  has 
negligible  effects.  When  county  contexts  are  examined, 
youths  in  more  urbanized  counties  (b=.0016)  are  more  likely 
to  persist  in  delinguency.  Risks  of  persistence  are  greater 
in  counties  where  the  residents  are  more  oriented  to  mutual 
help  (b=.1102)  and  fair  exchange  relationships  (b=.7741). 

But  the  likelihood  of  persistence  is  lower  in  counties  where 
the  residents  are  more  oriented  to  trusting  other  people  in 
the  counties  (TRUST) . 


Discussion 

Features  of  delinquency  in  the  1969  Florida  cohort  are 
similar  in  several  ways  to  the  findings  of  other  studies 
(Shannon, 1982 /Wolfgang  et  al ., 1985 ; Elliott , 1989 ) . As  these 
studies  reported,  delinquency  in  this  cohort  appears  as 
behavioral  problems  general  to  large  proportions  of  the 
youth  population.  The  nature  of  delinquency  in  these  data 
is  indicated  in  the  findings  showing  that  as  much  as  30 
percent  of  an  entire  cohort  was  arrested  at  least  once 
during  their  adolescent  years.  Moreover,  if  it  is  taken 
into  account  that  official  records  like  the  data  used  in 
this  study  do  not  measure  hidden  or  unarrested  delinquent 
behavior,  the  actual  extent  of  delinquency  might  well  be 
considered  more  widely  spread  than  what  was  reported  in  this 
study . 

Age  was  also  an  important  predictor  of  participation 
rates  and  frequency  rates.  This  is  consistent  with  almost 
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all  research  on  delinquent  and  criminal  behavior  (Hirschi 
and  Gottredson, 1983 ;Loeber  and  Snyder , 1990) . In  the  present 
study,  curvilinear  relationships  describe  the  way  age  are 
related  to  participation  rates  and  frequency  rates. 

Another  feature  common  to  other  studies  (Shannon, 1982 ; 
Farrington, 1983 ) is  that  most  of  the  delinquency  in  this 
sample  appears  as  ephemeral  events  rather  than  as  stabilized 
forms  of  delinquency.  This  is  clear  from  the  findings 
showing  the  high  desistance  rates.  For  example,  about  50 
percent  of  delinquents  desisted  from  delinquency  at  the 
first  possible  transition.  This  desistance  rate  is  almost 
the  same  proportion  reported  by  Shannon  (1982)  and 
Farrington  (1983) . 

Also,  findings  on  patterns  of  offending  show  that 
youths  in  this  sample  were  less  likely  to  develop  stabilized 
patterns  of  delinquent  behavior  (Rojek  and  Erickson , 1982 ; 
Smith  et  al.,1984).  Patterns  of  offending  observed  here 
were  almost  generalized  style  or  cafeteria-style.  That  is 
there  was  no  discernible  tendency  for  these  youths  to 
continue  in  specific  kinds  of  offenses.''^ 

Braithwaite ' s theory  is  generally  supported  with  regard 
to  predictions  of  participation  rates.  Results  from  the 
test  of  the  first  hypothesis  indicate  the  importance  of 
communitarian  conditions.  And,  as  Braithwaite  expected, 

” As  discussed  previously,  status-offenders  and  youths 
of  misdemeanor  property  offenses  showed  a slight  tendency 
for  stabilized  patterns  of  offending. 
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high  participation  rates  were  found  in  counties  with  high 
urbanization  and  high  net-migration  and  with  a low 
communitarian  orientation.  According  to  Braithwaite ' s 
theory,  these  results  can  be  interpreted  as  follows:  High 
urbanization  indicates  that  residents  are  less  closely 
related  to  neighbors.  Similarly,  high  net-migration 
indicates  that  more  disruption  has  occurred  in  the  networks 
of  existing  social  relations.  Meanwhile,  low  orientations 
to  and  compliance  with  collective  values  indicate  the 
county-residents'  lack  of  willingness  to  participate  in 
collective  activities.  All  of  these  point  to  a fact  that 
youths  in  counties  of  such  characteristics  are  less  likely 
to  build  strong  moral  consciousness  due  to  insufficient 
experiences  of  that  delinquent  acts  are  associated  with 
unpleasant  responses  by  other  members.  High  participation 
rates  result  because  the  youths  do  not  have  strong  moral 
consciousness  or  because  they  do  not  see  deviant  acts  as 
unthinkable  or  abhorrent. 

Also,  results  from  the  tests  of  the  second  and  third 
hypotheses  support  Braithwaite ' s theory  on  the  developmental 
aspect  of  deviance.  The  results  from  the  second  hypothesis 
show  that  counties  adopting  more  stigmatizing  shaming  (which 
is  indicated  by  rates  of  residential  placement)  were 
associated  with  increased  numbers  of  delinquent  acts.  And 
those  from  the  third  hypothesis  show  that  individual  youths 
were  more  likely  to  persist  in  delinquency  when  they  were 
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reacted  to  with  stigmatizing  shaming.  Both  findings  support 
Braithwaite ' s theory,  and  the  findings  can  be  interpreted  as 
follows:  As  youths  were  reacted  to  with  stigmatizing 
shaming,  they  were  more  likely  to  be  cut  off  from 
conventional  social  activities  and  to  be  attracted  to 
criminal  subcultures.  Given  almost  no  help  to  access 
legitimate  opportunities,  they  were  more  likely  to  learn 
techniques  of  neutralizing  crimes  and  eventually  to  develop 
delinquent  self-concepts.  Consequently,  we  observe  that  the 
youths  persisted  in  delinquency. 

Some  may  not  subscribe  to  such  interpretation.  This  is 
because  it  can  be  argued  that  the  youth  population  committed 
more  delinquent  acts  at  first  and  officials  at  the  county 
level  used  residential  placement  as  a response  to  the 
delinquent  problems.  This  argument  represents  common 
sense  point  of  view  which  suggests  that  more  severe 
punishment  should  be  given  to  chronic  trouble-makers. 

However,  the  expected  result  from  this  argument  is  not 
supported  in  this  study.  The  model  for  testing  the  third 
hypothesis  was  designed  based  on  the  time-orders  of  deviant 
acts,  residential  placement,  and  subsequent  deviant  acts. 
Also,  we  included  the  seriousness  of  offense  (SERIOUS)  as  a 

An  issue  here  is  about  the  causal  sequence  between 
residential  placement  and  deviant  acts.  The  results  are 
interpreted  in  this  study  as  indicating  that  residential 
placement  has  induced  more  frequent  delinquent  acts.  By 
contrast,  the  results  may  be  alternatively  interpreted  as  to 
suggest  that  frequent  deviant  acts  by  the  youths  have  caused 
residential  placement. 
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control  variable  in  the  model.  The  results  were  still 
supportive  to  the  Braithwaite ' s claims.  They  showed  that, 
independent  of  the  seriousness  of  deviant  acts,  youths  who 
had  experienced  residential  placement  were  more  likely  to 
commit  subsequent  deviant  acts.  These  results,  therefore, 
provide  clear  evidence  of  the  negative  influences  of 
stigmatizing  shaming  and  support  for  Braithwaite ' s theory. 

On  the  whole,  data  from  the  Florida  cohort  generally 
confirm  the  viability  of  Braithwaite ' s theory.  As  he 
argued,  participation  rates  in  delinquency  were  found  to  be 
high  in  counties  with  low  levels  of  communitarianism.  Also, 
counties  high  in  the  use  of  stigmatizing  shaming  as  a 
response  to  delinquency  (measured  by  levels  of  residential 
placements)  experienced  more  frequent  delinquent  acts. 
Finally,  and  also  consistent  with  Braithwaite ' s views, 
negative  effects  of  stigmatizing  shaming  on  subsequent 
delinquency  were  observed  at  the  individual  level  of 
analysis . 

Two  issues  are  raised  by  the  results  of  the  present 
tests  of  hypotheses  derived  from  Braithwaite ' s theory 
(1989).  First,  variables  measuring  interdependency  at  the 
county  level  did  not  appear  to  be  appropriate  ways  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  residents  of  county  were 
generally  attached  to  others  or  committed  to  conventional 
ways  of  life.  These  variables  were  not  shown  to  be 
significantly  related  to  either  participation  or  frequency 
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rates.  When  interdependency  variables  were  measured  at 
individual  level,  however,  such  variables  were  shown  to  have 
significant  effects  on  subsequent  offending.  Both 
attachment  to  family  and  commitment  to  school  showed  the 
predicted  negative  relationships  with  patterns  of  offending 
in  individual  delinquents. 

The  second  issue  has  to  do  with  errors  involved  in 
measuring  the  characteristics  of  the  67  Florida  counties. 
Macro-level  variables  used  in  this  study  were  drawn  from 
official  sources  (Florida  Department  of  Health  and 
Rehabilitative  Services ; Florida  Department  of  Law 
Enforcement /Florida  Department  of  Corrections)  or  a 
nationally  recognized  survey  (the  General  Social  Survey) . 
Measurement  errors  in  these  original  sources  are  not 
controlled  in  this  study.  For  example,  the  unusual  rate  of 
migration  in  1980  suggests  the  error  introduced  by  the  use 
of  population  estimates.  Influences  of  measurement  errors 
such  as  these  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  6. 


CHAPTER  6 
CONCLUSIONS 

Braithwaite ' s theory  on  reintegrative  shaming  provides 
a valuable  opportunity  to  advance  the  study  of  crime  and 
deviance.  The  opportunity  exists,  as  Braithwaite  (1989) 
thoroughly  incorporates  established  empirical  findings  in 
his  theory  and  because  he  offers  new  insights,  concepts, 
propositions  to  be  considered.  His  theory  operates  at  both 
the  macro-  and  micro-levels  and  it  addresses  both 
etiological  and  developmental  aspects  of  deviant  behavior. 
These  traits  make  the  theory  consistent  with  what  Frazier 
(1976)  and  others  have  called  for  in  terms  of  a general 
theory  of  deviance. 

Because  the  theory  has  not  yet  been  empirically 
examined,  however,  it  is  unclear  how  much  value  it  has  for 
criminologists  and  sociologists  of  deviance.  Testing 
Braithwaite ' s theory,  even  if  only  partially  and  with  less 
than  ideal  data,  is  of  some  value  to  the  field.  This  was 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  research.  To  achieve 
this  purpose,  empirical  tests  for  selected  hypotheses  from 
Braithwaite ' s theory  were  set  up  and  carried  out. 

The  first  section  of  this  chapter  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  empirical  tests  of  Braithwaite ' s hypotheses. 
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Following  this,  the  second  section  discusses  the  limitations 
and  implications  of  this  study  for  the  broader  community  of 
sociologists  and  criminologists. 

A Summary  of  the  Results 

Delinquent  behavior  among  juveniles  in  this  sample  was 
characterized  by  behavioral  problems  that  are  pretty  common 
to  the  youth  population.  Offenses  processed  by  the  Florida 
Juvenile  Justice  System  were  mostly  non-violent  and 
relatively  minor  offenses.  Age  had  a strong  influence  on 
participation  and  frequency  rates.  About  30  percent  of 
cohort  members  were  arrested  at  least  once  during  their 
adolescent  years.  Distributions  by  offense-categories 
indicated  that  most  offenses  were  of  a non-serious  nature. 
Personal  offenses,  including  both  misdemeanor  and  felony 
charges,  accounted  for  only  about  10  percent  of  all  reported 
offenses.  The  ephemeral  nature  of  the  delinquency  observed 
here  was  clearly  indicated  in  the  examination  of  individual 
patterns  of  offending.  About  50  percent  of  youthful 
offenders  desisted  after  a first  instance  of  officially 
recognized  offense.  Substantial  numbers  desisted  after 
later  offense-episodes,  though  the  percent  of  desistence 
decreased  as  the  number  of  offense-episodes  accumulated.  A 
tendency  toward  a specializing  pattern  of  offending  was 
observed  to  a limited  degree. 

The  results  of  testing  the  first  hypothesis  were 
partially  supportive  of  Braithwaite ' s theory  (1989). 
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Results  of  regression  analyses  showed  that  more  youths 
participated  in  delinquency  in  counties  that  had  high 
percentages  of  urbanization  and  migration  and  low  scores  on 
mutual  help.  Urbanization  and  migration,  readers  will 
recall,  were  considered  prime  indicators  of  levels  of  social 
integration.  Mutual  help  was  seen  to  represent  levels  of 
moral  integration  at  the  county  level.  The  findings  show 
that  high  delinquency  rates  were  more  likely  in  counties 
showing  indications  of  weakened  social  and  low  levels  of 
moral  integration.  This  said,  it  is  also  true  that 
variables  indicating  county  level  interdependency  did  not 
have  the  expected  effects  on  participation  rates. 
Participation  rates  were  not  affected  by  unemployment  rates, 
educational  commitment,  or  indications  of  occupational 
commitment.  The  effect  of  marital  attachment  was 
significant  but  in  the  wrong  direction.  Braithwaite ' s 
theory  was  not  supported  by  the  analyses  focused  on 
interdependency  at  the  county  level. 

Tests  of  the  second  hypothesis  showed  that  rates  of 
residential  placement  were  positively  related  to  frequency 
rates  of  offending.  Youths  committed  more  offenses  in 
counties  which  used  residential  placement  at  higher  rates. 
Rate  of  residential  placement  was  argued  to  be  an  important 
indicator  of  stigmatizing  versus  reintegrative  shaming.  A 
high  rate  of  residential  placement  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  modal  form  of  official  societal  reaction  in  the  county 
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was  more  stigmatizing  and  less  reintegrative . The  results 
from  analyses  designed  to  test  the  second  hypothesis, 
therefore,  were  consistent  with  Braithwaite ' s predictions. 
The  more  stigmatizing  the  shaming,  as  indicated  by 
residential  placement  rates,  the  more  youths  appear  to 
commit  offenses.  The  process  by  which  this  happens 
according  to  the  theory  is  that,  as  delinquent  youths  are 
stigmatized  by  being  placed  in  residential  facilities,  they 
become  more  susceptible  to  the  influences  of  delinquent 
subcultures.  Then,  they  become  more  isolated  from 
conventional  social  life  which  increases  the  chances  that 
they  will  learn  techniques  of  neutralizing  crimes  while 
associating  almost  exclusively  with  other  delinquent  youths. 
There  was  no  way  in  the  present  study  to  test  the  extent  to 
which  these  processes  were  involved  in  producing  higher 
levels  of  official  delinquency. 

Hypothesis  3 was  tested  at  the  individual  level.  The 
results  of  an  event  history  analysis  showed  a strong  effect 
of  residential  placement  on  the  persistence  of  offending. 
Youths  placed  in  residential  facilities  were  more  likely  to 
commit  subsequent  officially  recognized  offenses.  Duration 
of  time  between  offenses  was  controlled  in  a model  testing 
this  hypothesis.  Also,  youths  who  were  attached  to  family 
and  committed  to  education  were  less  likely  to  persist  in 
delinquent  behavior.  Family  attachment  and  school 
commitment  were  indicators  of  interdependency  at  individual 
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level.  Braithwaite ' s expectations  and  predictions  about 
recidivism  were  supported  by  the  results  from  this 
individual  level  analysis. 

Even  when  the  differences  between  counties  in  the 
particular  composition  of  individuals  were  taken  into 
account,  the  level  of  communitarianism  had  the  expected 
effect  on  the  level  of  offending.  Youths  in  the  counties 
with  high  levels  of  urbanization  and  migration  and  lower 
levels  of  trust  were  considerably  more  likely  to  persist  in 
delinquency  than  were  youths  in  other  counties.  Differences 
between  the  counties  in  terms  of  particular  compositions  of 
individuals  and  the  duration  of  time  were  controlled  in  this 
analysis.  The  results  of  the  test  of  hypothesis  3, 
therefore,  support  Braithwaite ' s theory.  Other  variables 
measuring  strength  of  collective  values,  however,  showed 
unexpected  effects.  Instead  of  deterring  persistence  in 
delinquency,  HELPFUL,  FAIR,  and  INVOLVE  variables  appear  to 
encourage  persistent  patterns  of  offending.  This  part  of 
the  analysis  casts  considerable  doubt  on  the  extent  to  which 
these  findings  may  be  regarded  as  supporting  Braithwaite ' s 
theory  or,  at  the  very  least,  they  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  these  particular  variables  as  measures  of 
interdependency . 


Limitations  and  Implications 
Specification  and  measurement  errors  represent  major 


difficulties  in  this  study  and  they  severely  limit  our 
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ability  to  generalize  from  the  results.  Specification 
errors  come  mainly  from  the  exclusion  of  proper  variables  in 
the  estimation  models  (Berry  and  Feldman, 1989) . Berry  and 
Feldman  (1989)  state  that  if  any  time  specification  error 
exists,  the  estimated  results  may  be  biased  from  the  true 
relationships.  Braithwaite ' s theory  is  very  vulnerable  to 
this  type  of  specification  error  as  the  theory  is  formulated 
at  a very  abstract  and  broad  level.  For  example,  he  defines 
communitarian  social  conditions  as  cohesive  networks  of 
interrelationships.  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  is 
concerning  these  interrelationships  at  the  group  or 
individual  level.  The  abstract  and  broad  level  of  the 
theory,  therefore,  makes  it  hard  to  specify  what  kinds  of 
variables  should  be  included  in  models  designed  to  test  it. 

Another  source  of  specification  error  is  related  to  the 
fact  that  the  organizational  characteristics  of  social 
control  agencies  have  not  been  considered  in  Braithwaite ' s 
theory.  Previous  literature  suggests  that  crime  rates  are 
inextricably  connected  to  the  organizational  policies, 
practices,  and  structures.  For  example,  different  rules  of 
arrests,  capacity  to  handle  criminals,  or  polices  in  social 
control  agencies  may  all  effect  crime  rates  (Gibbons , 1987) . 
Consequently,  there  are  great  risks  and  substantial  errors 
involved  anytime  models  fail  to  cover  such  variables.  Due 
to  omissions  of  these  sorts,  the  findings  of  this  study 
might  well  misrepresent  the  true  relationships. 
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Measurement  errors  are  also  likely  in  the  use  of 
several  of  the  variables  employed  in  this  study.  The 
variables  measuring  the  orientations  toward  collective 
values,  for  example,  probably  have  a large  amount  of 
measurement  error.  This  is  the  case  because  the 
orientations  were  not  measured  by  indications  drawn  from 
individual  respondents.  Instead,  they  were  derived  from 
items  used  in  the  General  Social  Survey  and  applied  to 
different  individuals  in  the  approximate  locations  to  the 
counties  used  in  this  study.  The  actual  names  of  counties 
were  not  made  public  in  the  General  Social  Survey,  but  four 
types  of  locational  information  on  each  respondent  were 
provided.  Because  each  respondent  from  the  General  Social 
Survey  was  matched  to  data  from  Florida  counties  by  the  four 
indicators,  random  measurement  error  could  be  very  large. 

The  true  effects  of  the  orientation  variables  are  likely  to 
be  larger  than  the  effects  that  are  reported  in  this 
research.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  measurement  error  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  results  of  this  research. 

All  this  said,  the  present  study  still  has  a 
substantial  value  in  that  it  goes  beyond  previous  studies 
that  have  depended  upon  cross-sectional  designs  and  measures 
of  social  influences  at  only  the  macro-  or  the  micro-level. 
Cross-sectional  studies  have  not  been  clear  in  documenting 
causal  effects  of  predictor  variables.  Studies  focusing 
exclusively  on  either  macro-  or  micro-dimensions  have  had 
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difficulties  in  separating  the  effects  belonging  to 
individuals  from  those  belonging  to  social  environments. 
Compared  to  such  research,  this  study  covers  over  9 years  of 
potential  observation  periods.  Delinquent  behavior  measured 
longitudinally  at  its  exact  time  of  occurrence  and  the 
social  influences  that  may  impact  individuals  and  groups  are 
considered  at  both  macro  and  micro  level. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  issue  of  the  empirical 
viability  of  Braithwaite ' s theory  has  not  been  fully 
evaluated.  While  the  broad  findings  of  this  study  were 
generally  supportive  of  Braithwaite ' s theory,  unexpected 
results  were  found  at  several  points.  These  latter  findings 
cast  more  doubt  on  the  adequacy  of  the  present  tests  than  on 
Braithwaite ' s theory.  In  large  part,  this  is  because  major 
concerns  about  specification  and  measurement  errors  reduce 
the  confidence  in  the  findings.  This  said,  the  present 
study  should  be  regarded  as  both  a partial  and  an 
exploratory  project  designed  to  examine  both  Braithwaite ' s 
(1989)  theory  and  accessible  data  that  may  be  brought  to 
bear  in  future  efforts  to  test  an  important  new  theory. 


APPENDIX 

PATTERNS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  OFFENDING  OF  YOUTHFUL  OFFENDERS 
CHARGED  WITH  MISDEMEANOR  PUBLIC  ORDER,  MISDEMEANOR  PERSONAL 
OFFENSE,  FELONY  PUBLIC  ORDER,  FELONY  PROPERTY-OFFENSE,  AND 
FELONY  PERSONAL  OFFENSE  AS  A FIRST  OFFENSE. 
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